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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


NY bird dog enthusiast can appreciate the humor in this month’s cover 
picture. It takes hard work, patience and long hours in the field to make 
a decent bird dog. It is obvious that this English setter puppy has not acquired 
the wisdom of the outdoors that his pointer companion has. The pup’s owner is 
quite upset with his pride and joy, but will look back on such incidents with 
pleasure once his four-footed hunting buddy has proven himself. 

There are many errors a bird dog can commit, but none is more embarrassing 
to the owner than to have his dog point or chase a rabbit like a beagle hound. 
However, inexperienced bird dogs like our friend on the cover are still thrilled 
with anything that moves including butterflies, turtles, grasshoppers and song- 
birds. It takes some age and field experience to keep a bird dog concentrating 
on grouse, pheasants and quail. 

One of the greatest thrills for a pup and master is that first flush. Certainly 
it is difficult for humans to gage the emotional impact of this experience for the 
dog, but it must be tremendous. When that bird explodes a few feet in front of 
the dog, there is a split second of alarm or even fright, but instantly the dog’s 
instincts tell him “this is really it!” From that moment on, the bird dog is a 
vibrant, tireless dynamo of energy, ever seeking those feathered bomb shells 
that hide in the fields and woods. A sport that he and his master love so much. 

The sport of hunting has thrilled man since prehistoric times, but until 
modern days, thrill or not, man was required to hunt for his very existence. 
Today, it is pure sport and many hunters find the experience more enjoyable if 
they can share it with a good dog. The two work as a team, each helping the 
other. The dog contributes a keen nose and speedy coverage of the area, man 
contributes his ability to reason and, of course, the final step, the actual kill. 

Hunting with a dog increases these thrilling moments many times over that 
of the lone hunter. The dog notifies the hunter that game is near, thus the ex- 
citement and expectation is much greater and longer. When the lone hunter 
flushes his own game, the excitement is over in a second or two. 

Many hunters enjoy seeing their dog work more than actually killing the 
game. They often make the kill for the dog’s benefit rather than to fill their bag. 

The dog is a real conservationist, too. Very little game is ever wasted when 
the hunter has a dog to retrieve for him. Without a dog, dead birds are often 
difficult to find when they drop into dense cover. Cripples, too, can easily run 
to concealment and be overlooked without that keen, wet nose to find them. 

If you have not hunted with a bird dog or any kind of dog, do it this season. 
Give yourself an additional thrill and watch how these four-footed experts 
find the game for you. 
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EDITORIAL... 





Ball of Fire 


eae the past 13 years, GAME NEWS has been run by a ball of fire named 
Willard T. Johns, Jr. This very capable powerhouse of enthusiasm took the 
helm as Editor in 1949 when the magazine could claim a paid circulation of 
only 39,000 subscribers. His tireless devotion and intense interest have gained 
for GAME NEWS a following in Pennsylvania and throughout the nation 
more than double that when he took the job. The September issue, Will’s last 
official issue, went to 67,000 paid subscribers and had a total press run of 
94,000 copies, the highest in the magazine’s 29-year history. Pennsylvania now 
shares its “little magazine” with some 10,000 out-of-state subscribers including 
14 foreign countries. Some of our overseas readers live in Africa, New Zealand, 
Indonesia, British West Indies, Switzerland, Holland and elsewhere. 

Last May, the American Association for Conservation Information, holding 
its annual meeting at Sylvan Lake, South Dakota, awarded GAME NEWS an 
a mention as leihe one of America’s outstanding conservation pub- 
ications. 

All the honors, the many compliments, the uncountable hours of interesting 
and educational reading are the results of hard work by Will Johns and his 
small but capable staff. 

Fortunately for the friends of GAME NEWS and other conservationists in 
Pennsylvania, Will Johns is still very close to this publication. The magazine 
will continue to benefit from his keen eye and experienced head. From his new 
Game Commission job as Wildlife Education Specialist, Will can now turn to 
even broader fields of conservation work with youth groups, teachers work- 
shops and sportsmen’s clubs in addition to administering the magazine and 
other Commission publications. No one is more fortunate to have Will's 
assistance than the new editor. From Will’s great reservoir of knowledge and 
experience, this editor hopes to absorb as much and as rapidly as possible. 
As we learn the in’s-and-out’s of GAME NEWS publication, we hear nothing 
but compliments for this ball of fire who has hovered over the magazine for 
13 years like a hen grouse over her newly hatched brood of chicks. 

Thanks, Will, for making GAME NEWS a highly respected, well-read leader 
among conservation publications in America. It is an honor and a great privilege 
to take the reins of this well groomed pacer of the game world. Our greatest 
joy, however, is that the ball of fire has not rolled very far away.—G.H.H. 
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Meet the Squirrel Family 


1. The fox squirrel is the largest 
tree squirrel in Pennsylvania. 
True or false? 

2. The flying squirrel can fly ten or 

twelve feet from tree to tree. 

True or false? 

How many stripes does the chip- 

munk have on its back? 

. Fox squirrels are fond of dense 

evergreen forests. True or false? 

What well-known squirrel utters 

bird-like chirps of annoyance? 

. Do flying squirrels build leaf 

nests in trees? 

. Do any of our squirrels hiber- 

nateP 

. What are the red squirrel’s mid- 

den heaps? 
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Madea knows the gray squir- 
rel. To small game hunters, rural 
lads, and habitues of city parks he is 
the squirrel. Nevertheless, he has a 
number of other relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania that are not so well known— 
some, in fact, are rarely seen by even 
the experienced woodsman. 

To be strictly scientific about it, the 
squirrel family includes not only the 
tree squirrels and chipmunks, but the 
woodchuck as well. However, for our 
purpose we'll eliminate the latter. 
That leaves us with five species—the 
gray squirrel, the fox squirrel, the red 
squirrel, the flying squirrel, and the 
chipmunk. Of these, all but the chip- 
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munk are arboreal, or tree-inhabiting, 
and he can climb fairly well when he 
has to. The flying squirrel is almost 
entirely nocturnal; the others are up 
and about during the daylight hours. 

All squirrels have certain features in 
common. Being rodents they all have 
a pair of prominent incisors in the 
front of each jaw separated from the 
grinding teeth by a distinct space. All 
have four toes on the front foot and 
five on the hind foot, as well as mod- 
erately long to long tails covered with 
hair. The claws are very sharp, and 
the hind feet of the tree squirrels can 
be almost completely reversed to pro- 
vide a better toe-hold when hanging 
head downward on the side of a tree 
trunk. The bushy tail, far from being 
completely ornamental, is a real aid in 
maintaining balance when scamper- 
ing and leaping among the topmost 
branches. 

1. Gray squirrel—This is by far the 
most common species of squirrel found 
in Pennsylvania. It is our “middle- 
sized” tree squirrel—smaller than the 
fox squirrel but larger than the red— 
and averages a trifle more than a 
pound in weight. Its color is chiefly 
salt-and-pepper gray above and dirty 
white beneath. The head is usually 
tinged with yellowish-brown, as are 
the feet and legs, especially in sum- 
mer. The tail is darker with a white- 
edged effect caused by the white tips 
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of the long tail hairs. In most speci- 
mens a faint brownish streak along 
each side separates the salt-and-pep- 
per upper parts from the whitish belly. 
In winter there is less brown in the 
pelage, while the backs of the ears 
and the feet are usually white. “Black 
squirrels,” quite common in parts of 
northern Pennsylvania, are merely a 
color phase of the gray squirrel. They 
occur in any shade from the typical 
gray to nearly jet black, but generally 
show a brownish tinge. 

The gray squirrel is found through- 
out Pennsylvania wherever there are 
sizable wood lots, forested ridges, or 
extensive forests with an ample sup- 
ply of mast and den trees. Two gen- 
eral types of dwellings are utilized— 
dens and leaf nests. The former are 
suitable cavities in trees. Leaf nests 
are masses of twigs with the leaves 
still attached built among the branches 
or in a crotch of a tree. A cavity at its 
center is usually lined with shredded 
inner bark or similar material. The 
den tree is preferred as a winter resi- 
dence but leaf nests are sometimes 
used in cold weather. 

The young, from one to four per 
litter, are born in den trees in most 
instances, but occasionally in com- 
pactly built leaf nests. They are blind 
and helpless at birth and nearly two 
months old before the female leads 
them from the nest for short tree-top 
“strolls.” Those born in the spring will 
reach adult size by hunting season; 
those from later summer litters will 
be noticeably smaller in November. 

Gray squirrels eat a wide variety of 
foods—mushrooms, wild fruits, berries, 
buds, and seeds—but nuts of all kinds 
are the favored fare. Field corn, too, 
is eagerly “harvested,” but only the 
germ at the base of each grain is 
eaten. Many nuts are buried individ- 
ually in the ground for wintertime use 
and because large numbers go un- 
recovered the gray squirrel is credited 
with being an important factor in 
forest tree perpetuation. 

While his vocabulary is by no means 
as complete as that of his cousin, the 
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red squirrel, the gray does bark, chat- 
ter, and whine when the occasion de- 
mands it. The usual sound heard by 
hunters is a rasping bark frequently 
followed by a high-pitched whine of 
annoyance. 

2. Fox squirrel — This rather rare 
member of the squirrel family is found 
chiefly in the western and southern 
parts of Pennsylvania. It usually avoids 
the mountains and extensive forest 
preferred by the gray squirrel, select- 
ing instead small, parklike wood lots 
with a minimum of ground cover. 

In Pennsylvania the fox squirrel is 
represented by three races. The west- 
ern, and most common form, is salt- 
and-pepper gray frequently washed 
with buffy above, and buff to pale 
orange-brown below. The tail is edged 
with the color of the underparts. 

The eastern form is similar in color 
to the gray squirrel, but is paler and 
has practically no brown in the pelage. 
Another race is roughly intermediate 
between the two in coloration and 
range. 

The fox squirrel is larger and heav- 
ier than the gray, averaging nearly 
two pounds in weight. Its features 
are not so refined as its smaller cousin 
and it is obviously slower, lazier, and 
not nearly so agile on the ground or in 
the trees. When hunted it is not so 
likely to skedaddle out of a tree and 
head for other parts; instead it in- 
variably hides in the tree in which it 
is discovered. 

In food preferences, denning and 
nesting habits, etc., the fox squirrel is 
little different from its smaller relative. 

3. Red squirrel—Measuring but a 
foot from its nose to the tip of its tail 
the red squirrel is our smallest diurnal 
tree squirrel. In summer pelage it is 
predominantly reddish brown, bright- 
est on the upper side of the tail and 
along the backbone. The underparts 
are white, separated from the brown 
sides by a dark stripe. 

The tail is somewhat marked with 
black, edged with buffy. A prominent 
white eye-ring gives the red squirrel 
a perky, wide-eyed appearance. In 
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wintertime the pelage is decidedly 
grayer, but the reddish dorsal streak 
is even brighter by contrast. The ears 
acquire a fringe of long hairs. 

If the red squirrel is small in stature 
he makes up for his lack of size in 
eloquence and impudence. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more excitable crea- 
ture. At the sight of an intruder he is 
usually only too happy to leave. 

Like his larger cousins the red squir- 
rel makes his home in both tree cavi- 
ties and leaf nests, sometimes also 
remodeling abandoned bird nests with 
the addition of finer material and per- 
haps a roof of leaves. Avoiding large 
tracts of hardwoods he prefers ever- 
green woods, small wood lots, or for- 
ested river banks. His chief foods are 
the seeds of conifers, tulip tree seeds, 
nuts of all kinds, mushrooms, and to 
a lesser extent fruits, insects, buds, 
certain inner barks and an occasional 
bird egg or nestling. Evergreen cones, 
tulip tree fruits, and nuts are generally 
stored in underground chambers or in 
hollow stumps. Mushrooms are hung 
in the forks of tree branches, and nuts 
and cones are frequently cached in a 
similar manner. The most obvious 
signs of the presence of red squirrels 
are the midden heaps, large piles of 
pine cone scales, tulip tree seed scales, 
and other debris dropped beneath a 
favorite feeding spot. 

4. Flying squirrel — It’s a shame 
the flying squirrel is so completely 
nocturnal, for it is certainly one of the 
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POOTPRINTS OF 
GRAY SQUIRREL 


prettiest of all Pennsylvania mammals. 
Smaller than the red squirrel, it has a 
stubby muzzle and huge dark, liquid 
eyes that give it a remarkably inno- 
cent expression. Its thick fur is in- 
comparably soft, olive-brown or gray- 
brown in color above, and white be- 
neath. A loose flap’ of skin between 
the fore and hind legs on either side 
is stretched taut like a kite when the 
legs are extended, enabling the little 
animal to soar for long distances from 
tree to tree. The flattened tail serves 
variously as a rudder, brake, and 
parachute. 

Two species, the southern and north- 
ern flying squirrels, occur in Pennsyl- 
vania. While they differ only slightly 
in appearance the southern species 
shows a distinct preference for coni- 
fers, the other living chiefly in hard- 
wood forests. 

Home to the flying squirrel is usu- 
ally a woodpecker hole or other tree 
cavity, although it does build leaf 
nests similar to those of its ‘larger 
relatives. Frequently a number of these 
animals are found living together in a 
hollow tree. Food—nuts, seeds, etc.— 
is stored in large quantities in tree 
cavities for winter use. 

5. Chipmunk — This cute fellow is 
popular with outdoorsmen everywhere 
—and why not? Where can be found a 
prettier, cuter, cheerier, more indus- 
trious creature? I’ve always felt that 
he is to the mammal world what the 
chickadee is to the bird world. 

The chipmunk is little bigger than 
a large mouse, with a moderately long, 
hairy tail. The predominant color of 
the upperparts is reddish brown, 
brightest on the rump. A dark streak 
runs through the eye; a pale streak 
appears above and below the eye. 
There’s a blackish stripe down the 
middle of the back and a pale stripe 
bordered by two dark stripes running 
down each side of the back. 

The chipmunk is primarily a wood- 
land species, digging its burrows be- 
neath stumps, under stone walls, and 
beside rocks or fallen logs. A second 
or third entrance is usually made in 
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the open by digging from beneath, 
thus eliminating the telltale mound 
of earth. Living quarters are in under- 
ground chambers and food is cached 
in subterranean storerooms in huge 
quantities. Throughout spring and 
summer the “chippy” lives on insects, 
mushrooms, berries, and seeds, but as 
autumn approaches he feverishly be- 
gins carrying underground all man- 
ner of nuts and seeds for wintertime 
use. He is aided in this activity by 
capacious cheek pouches. Although he 
hibernates during cold weather he ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 





apparently rouses from time to time 1. True. 

and partakes of his hard-earned stores. 2. False. It can’t actually fly at all, 
The young are born in the spring, but merely glides. 

but they are not permitted above the 3. Seven—five dark ones and two 

ground until more than half grown. light ones. 

Even then they do not venture far 4. False. They prefer hardwood 

from the front door, into which they stands with little undergrowth. 

plunge at the slightest hint of danger. 5. Red squirrel. 

The chipmunk’s “song” is an emphatic 6. Yes. 

“chuck” repeated with tiresome fre- 7. The chipmunk hibernates, but 

quency and persistence. The alarm none of the tree squirrels do. 

note, usually emitted as the chippy 8. Piles of debris that accumulate 

dives into its burrow, is an extremely at feeding locations. They usu- 

shrill, sometimes quavering, chip or ally consist of the scales of ever- 

chirp. green cones or tulip tree fruits. 





OPEN HUNTING LAND PROGRAM CONTINUES 


To help overcome the hunter’s increasing problem of finding unposted land 
during the game season, the Pennsylvania Game Commission in 1955 — a 
program of using “Safety Zone” signs to take the shooting pressure off the 
farmer and his family. Twenty years of experience with the Farm Game Pro- 
gram had amply proven that many people living “in the country” would permit 
hunting if assured that humans, livestock and poultry would not be en- 
dangered by promiscuous shooting. The placards warn gunners that hunting 
or shooting within 150 yards of the dwelling and other farm buildings is un- 
lawful unless permission has been obtained from the residents on the land. 

As a test, in 1955 a few thousand of the safety zone signs were given to 
landowners not on Farm Game Projects. The trial produced satisfactory re- 
sults, so the Game Commission expanded the program in succeeding years. In 
1960 field officers of the Commission obtained agreements from 5,712 rural 
landowners who promised to leave their properties—1,006,871 acres in all— 
open to public hunting except for the no hunting area around buildings. In re- 
turn the warning placards were provided, without cost, to each cooperating 
property owner or tenant and each received a complimentary subscription to the 
Commission’s monthly publication, GAME NEWS, during 1961. To qualify, a 
cooperator must have a miniumum of 50 acres. 
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After the Shot... What? 


By Bill Walsh 


‘ue moment of suspense is over. 
The hackles crawled at the back 
of your neck when the deer came into 
sight. When you saw the spread of 
antlers the excitement was difficult to 
control but you did it and as he flashed 
by you squeezed ‘off a shot as best you 
could. The sight-picture looked good 
as the rifle slammed back into your 
shoulder with a recoil you hardly 
noticed. But he kept right on going— 
out of sight in a few seconds. Now 
what? 

He was fully 80 yards away when 
you fired. Surely he would have gone 
down had you hit him. The snow is 
deep. Why run all the way over to the 
spot you last saw him just to make 
sure you missed? 

Well why not, indeed! After the shot 
—investigate, ALWAYS. It’s a moral 
obligation you have to yourself and to 
the spirit of the hunt. And if that sight 
picture really looked good when you 
fired, more often than not you'll find 
your deer somewhere along the trail. 

If you are one of those hunters who 
always seek out the spot where the 
deer stood or passed as you shot, you 
may wonder why we bother writing 
about this subject at all. Reason is 
that following years of conversation 
with deer hunters and of overhearing 
other conversations we are convinced 
that many hunters DO NOT INVES- 
TIGATE their shots if the deer doesn’t 
fall within sight. 

We have shot deer in Pennsylvania 
that dropped almost in their tracks. 
We have shot deer that gave some in- 
dication that they were hit. One, hit 
in the lung area in mid-stride, hit the 
ground with his front feet and kicked 
like a mule trying to buck an un- 
wanted object off its back. But we 
have shot deer that continued to move 
through the woods with unabated 
vigor, no break in stride, no tucking 
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in of the tail, or no outward indica- 
tion of any kind that a 180-grain 
.30-06 slug had slammed through vital 
organs. And we have talked to men 
who have had similar expériences. 

Take the case of Eric Chiarizzio, 
warden of the Boy Scout encampment 
on the Lake Erie shore (Camp Se- 
quoyah). Eric is not only a savvy 
hunter but one of those gun “nuts” 
who spends long hours in his work- 
shop loading his own ammo and 
equally long hours at the target point 
sighting in and figuring ballistics for 
the various loads. He got a long shot 
at a doe deer during a recent antler- 
less season and watched the animal 
flee the spot with a fleetness that indi- 
cated he'd have done better with a 
peashooter. 

He had tracking snow and investi- 
gated. He found no blood, no hair, no 
wavering of tracks — although he 
tracked the animal a full 200 yards 
from where it stood when he fired. 
Satisfied, he went home because quit- 
ting time had rolled around during 
the time of his search. 

At the dinner table, he related the 
tale to his wife and children. The 
more he reviewed the shot in his mind 
the more certain he became that the 
picture over his sights had been per- 
fect and that he SHOULD have found 
that deer. His wife poured his second 
cup of coffee but he left it untouched 
on the table, put his hunting jacket 
and boots back on, took a flashlight 
out of the closet and drove back to 
the hunting site. 

He found the trail and took it up 
again. At some 250 yards from where 
he’d shot at the animal he found blood 
on the snow. Some 350 yards from the 
spot he found the deer—dead from a 
wound in the brisket—high enough to 
prevent blood from spilling out until 
the cavity had been filled with the 
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exertion of its running. The slug, 
flattened against a shoulder bone on 
the opposite side of entry, had not 
come out, hence there had been no 
hair. It was no doubt a happy and 
satisfying moment for Eric—reassured 
of his marksmanship and certain he 
had discharged his moral responsi- 
bility to the animal he had shot at. 
The “drag” out was an easy one. 


More Than Moral Obligation 


The hunter's moral obligation is 
only part of the story. Figuring the 
investment he made in a deer hunting 
“outfit” in the hope of getting at least 
one shot, he is foolish for not follow- 
ing through in a procedure that might 
spell the difference between a success- 
ful hunt and a fizzle. 

In the past two antlerless deer sea- 
sons we unknowingly shot two deer 
that had already been injured by an- 
other hunter to such extent that had 
he (or they) followed the trail with 
any amount of vigor, THEY and not 
the writer would have taken the deer 
home. In a way it is disheartening to 
discover—after downing a deer—that 
it had already been hit by another 
hunter. Particularly if one values the 
venison as highly as we do and makes 
every effort when the situation allows 
to take a lung shot which leaves all 
quarters, steaks, chops, etc., intact. On 
the other hand, we have always been 
glad that SOMEONE harvested those 
two deer in question and that they 
did not suffer any longer or die un- 
observed after the season ended — 
wasted venison and wasted sport. 


Snow Helps Tracker 


Because there is usually some snow 
in the gunning season, the rifleman 
generally has an easier time of track- 
ing deer until he’s satisfied he hit or 
missed what he shot at. The archer, 
on the trail of a deer in October, has 
a more difficult time—what with red- 
dened leaves resembling blood-spat- 
tered litter and dry ground for reading 
trail sign. However, he is often more 
certain when he makes a hit because 
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he usually SEES his arrow strike home. 

Nevertheless, the bowman, if he is 
to consider in later reflections that his 
hunt was an ethical one, must INVES- 
TIGATE following the shot. The fact 
that he usually attempts to find his 
arrows helps keep him honest in this 
direction. The gunner doesn’t expect 
to get his bullet back. 

Since the title of this article speaks 
of the SHOT in singular, perhaps this 
is a good time to discuss a practice 
that we have noticed becoming more 
prevalent in Pennsylvania deer hunt- 
ing. It is a practice that is no credit 
to the hunter. It is most often noted 
in the antlerless seasons. 

We are talking about the hunter 
who is fortunate enough to have sev- 
eral deer pass his stand and who 
shoots at each in turn unless one 
drops. It is conceivable that such a 
hunter, picking lung shots on each 
deer, could kill them all—because a 
lung-shot whitetail will run from 25 
to a hundred yards before the shot 
takes its final effect. 


Two Kinds of Violators 


Two types of hunter would do this. 
The first is aware that he is hitting 
more than one and that is his intent. 
Perhaps his hunting buddies do not 
care whether they shoot their own 
deer and because they are nearby he 
can call them to the bonanza harvest 
he has accumulated for them. 

The second type hunter who would 
shoot at more than one deer really 
only wants one. He has allowed his 
inexperience and his temporary ex- 
citement at seeing deer to cloud the 
thinking process. On the day that he 
finds more than one deer dead on the 
snow as a result of his temporary 
lapse, he is probably to be pitied 
somewhat but not excused. After all, 
part of the equipment of a hunting 
trip is not the gun, the shells, the 
warm clothing, the license, the drag 
rope, the knife, the compass, and the 
other paraphernalia a hunter gathers 
to him as he leaves car or camp—BUT 
the mental preparation that will gov- 
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ern his reactions and form the code of 
ethics under which he will either hunt 
or stay home. If a hunter insists on 
emptying his gun at deer, let it be 
at ONE deer he has singled out of the 
group, not at each one in turn. 

It’s not idle talk when the white- 
tail deer is referred to as a noble game 
animal. His cunning, his fleetness, his 
keen powers of scent make him that 
way. Because he is noble he should be 
hunted nobly—and honestly. The sport 
of deer hunting will deteriorate if 
hunter attitude does not agree. 

In investigating the shot there is a 
definite procedure to follow—to avoid 
the kind of mistake that could hap- 
pen to any hunter without intent. It 
is to go directly to the spot on which 
the deer stood or passed when you 
fired or loosed the arrow. Here is why: 

It was an antlerless season of some 
years ago. I waited on an excellent 
crossing most of the day but nothing 
went by. It was the only day of antler- 
less hunting that year and the pros- 
pects of taking home a deer grew 
dimmer by the minute. A series of 
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shots in the valley below quickened 
my interest, however, and shortly a 
group of deer came funneling up the 
draw towards me. I waited for them 
to enter a clearing where the shooting 
would be excellent and hope was 
again springing high. 

But the deer turned some hundred 
yards from me, slowing their pace at 
the samé time. The 8-power scope was 
powerful enough for me to determine 
that there wasn’t an antler in the 
bunch but picking a spot through the 
second growth was more difficult. The 
last deer in the group came to a stop 
and turned her head to look back 
down the valley from whence they'd 
come. Her head was plainly visible— 
and so was the stern. But in between, 
all vital organs were concealed by a 
mass of tangled twigs, shrubs, boles 
of trees, nod what not to the extent 
that I dared not risk shooting. She 
continued to stand there, the only one 
of the group I could now see plainly. 

Because of the lateness of the day 
and the fact that it was the only day 
I decided to try for a shot high on the 
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rear ham in the vicinity of the hip- 
bone. Such a shot will spoil some 
venison but if high enough it will 
anchor the deer for a finishing shot as 
the hunter approaches. I rested the 
rifle against a tree, picked the spot, 
and fired. The deer disappeared in 
the recoil. 

The entire band of deer took to their 
heels and disappeared. It seemed to 
me that the last one I saw was limp- 
ing. Instead of going directly to the 
spot where the deer had stood when 
I fired, I angled off in the direction 
where I had seen the last deer. I in- 
tercepted their tracks, clearly visible 
in the snow. No blood. No hair. But 
not 30 yards away stood a deer. It 
must be the one I shot at I reasoned. 
It must be hit. 

“Finish it off,’ I told myself and 
raised the rifle. I laid the cross hairs on 
the vital spot behind the shoulders 
and flipped off the safe. The deer 
turned and looked directly at me. 
Reason began to return and wheels 
began turning in the old noggin. This 
deer had that unmistakable yearling 
look on its face. The deer I had shot 
at I had pretty well pegged for a large 
doe as I had glassed it. I lowered the 
rifle and put the safe back on. The 
deer moved away, slowly, but ap- 
parently uninjured. 

I backtracked and found the deer 
I had shot at lying dead on the spot 
it had stood when I fired—the bullet 
having hit the last vertebra in the 
spinal column. I had two reasons for 
elation: the luck aspect of the shot 
and my good fortune in not commit- 
ting a serious, if honest, mistake. I 
vowed ALWAYS to investigate accord- 
ing to a definite procedure in the fu- 





ture and have since ALWAYS done so. 

“What would you have done had 
you killed that second deer?” a friend 
asked when I told him about the ex- 
perience. 

I explained to him that our hunting 
camp has a set rule which covered 
the situation (as does the Game Law). 
It would be necessary to dress out 
the animal and bring it back to camp 
for reporting to the Game Protector. 
The Game Law—as well as our camp 
members — reasons that honest mis- 
takes (though foolish, perhaps) can 
be made and makes provisions for 
human frailty. Fellows who hunt to- 
gether, out of camps or cars, should 
discuss and create rules which apply 
to each and every member of the 
party and breaking of which will mean 
exclusion from the group. 


There is another good reason for 
investigating after the shot. Even 
though you may have missed, you 
might find a blood trail caused by 
the shot of another hunter. Or the 
tracks may fascinate you enough that 
you will follow them for a while. This 
latter practice—which has somehow 
been frowned upon lately—still pro- 
duces deer for the fellow who keeps 
his eyes and ears open while on the 
trail. Furthermore, it puts the “hunt” 
back into hunting. 

During Bob Feller’s heyday as a 
pitcher, he often spoke to gatherings 
of young people. One of his favorite 
sayings was: 

“It matters not whether you win or 
lose . . . it’s how you play the game.” 

Same is true of hunting. One way 
to play it square is— 

After the shot—investigatel 













































For the Luckless Deer Hunter 
Comes the Answer... 


a | HAVE hunted deer for the past 

ten years and have yet to get a 
buck.” This is a story you hear from 
a lot of hunters. To them, hunting 
deer is like chasing fox-fire through 
the woods. They never catch up. 

So what does it take? Is it sheer 
luck? Isn’t there some way of hunting 
(legally, that is) a luckless hunter can 
follow to materially boost his chances 
of getting that first buck in his sights? 

The answer is, “YES, there sure is!” 

There is not much about deer hunt- 
ing that is dead-sure certain. But this 
much is, Either you have to go to the 
deer or let him come to you. The only 
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How to Get Your Buck 
Without Half Trying 


By Jim Hayes 


alternative is to just wander around 
and hope your paths may cross. 
Generally speaking the three most 
common ways of hunting deer are: 
driving, still-hunting, and trail watch- 
ing. Of these three, trail watching— 
provided you know how to pick your 
trails—is the best way in hard-hunted 
country. It has only one big drawback. 
When the shooting starts the bucks 
head for the thickest cover they can 
find. Unless you intercept them before 
they reach this cover, chances are 
you'll have to do your trail watching 
in the thickets and slashings. And if 
the cover is thick enough to really at- 
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tract bucks, your field of fire may be 
so limited the deer can slip right past 
you. 

Unless, of course, you get above 
ground level so you can cover a rea- 
sonably sizable area. You might climb 
a tree, for example. And that’s what 
this piece is about. The solution is 
tree stand shooting. 


Height Enhances Sight 


Hunting from a tree platform is a 
variation of trail watching. If you pick 
the right tree it enables you to oversee 
the places where you are most likely 
to encounter your buck. That is, in the 
thickets, slashings, and dense cover 
where the grounded hunter can't see 
ten feet in any direction. For every 
foot you climb above terra firma the 
shooting area you can cover broadens 
tremendously. You can overlook five 
to ten times the area you can cover 
from the ground. 

And that is the sweetest answer I 
know for the fellow who has spent the 
past umpteen years chasing bucks 
without spraining his back on a drag- 
out. 

Tree stand shooting is the deadliest 
form of deer hunting devised since 
the deadfall. It works for the reason 
that it eliminates all three of the 
danger signals a buck relies upon to 
shy clear of hunters — sound, scent, 


and sight. 


Body Scent Dispersed 


From a tree platform, body scent is 
(lispersed to the winds. Even if a deer 
dloes smell you he can’t pin-point your 
location. Since you are sitting still he 
can’t hear you. Nor do they see you 
because deer almost never look up. 

I have perched in a pine tree, 15 
feet above the ground, and actually 
tried to get ceer to look up at me. I 
have snapped twigs, whistled, and 
clapped my hands. Yet they never 
saw me. 

There are four basic steps to effec- 
tive tree stand hunting: 

First, study the area you intend to 
hunt well in advance of the season. 
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Pick out a section of deer country, go 
into the thickest stuff you can find, 
and follow the deer trails. When you 
find a convergence of deer trails that 
shows heavy use, or a number of trails 
in a confined area, look for a tree 
from which you can overlook the 
section. 

Second, after picking your tree, 
build yourself a platform in the forks. 
I’m assuming now you either own the 
land or have the landowner’s or 
ranger’s permission. The platform may 
be as simple or elaborate as you wish 
to make it. You can install television 
if you wish. 

The idea is that the platform makes 
for safety, comfortability, and shoot- 
ing accuracy. 


Play It Safe 


The third step is most important. 
Unload your rifle and leave the action 
open before you get in and out of the 
tree. Be careful as you climb. Take 
plenty of time. And be doubly care- 
ful when you climb down to tag your 
buck. If you have to pump a second 
shot into him to make sure he won't 
get up, then fire away before you start 
down. 

The fourth point, from the view- 
point of hunting success, is also im- 
portant. To sum it up in a single word, 
it’s confidence. Have confidence in 
your stand and be prepared to stick it 
out all day and a couple days if you 
have to. 

It can get mighty cold swaying up 
there in the branches. So dress warmly, 
more so than for other kinds of hunt- 
ing. Incidentally, these electrically- 
heated socks are really great. The 
batteries are too heavy to lug around 
if you plan to do a lot of walking. But 
you can't walk far on a four-by-four 
tree platform. 


Hunter Watching 
Now, sitting all day in a tree may 
not sound like interesting hunting. 
Actually, it can be downright fascinat- 
ing. Just watching the other hunters 
mill around beneath you can be a 
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sport unto itself. At times I have 
laughed so hard I have to wrap myself 
around a limb to keep from falling 
out of the tree. 

Deer hunters never walk in a 
straight line. If you could draw a 
diagram of their ramblings you would 
have a blueprint for the perfect cork- 
screw. Rarely do they know where 
they are going. They do not set out 
from the car saying, “Now I am goin 
to hunt down into that clump of pines.” 
They meander aimlessly as a low- 
land river. 


Ring-Around-the-Rosy 


But the best part is watching hunt- 
ers and deer together, playing ring- 
around-the-rosy. Even in scrub coun- 
try you can observe a lot of landscape 
from a tall tree. You get a real bird's- 
eye view. It is most enlightening. 

The whitetail deer, whether buck 
or doe, is as crafty a critter as ever 
belly-crept through a potato patch. 
Those big ears and quivering nostrils 
give them a built-in radar set that is 
simply uncanny. Frequently, in thick 
country, the buck and the hunter 
never see one another, although they 
may be hardly more than twenty yards 
apart. But the deer knows exactly 
where the hunter is every crunching, 
twig-snapping step of the way. 


Noisy Woods No Worry 


When the woods are noisy you can 
forget about trying to sneak up on a 
buck. I am thinking now about the 
opening day of the 1958 buck deer 
season in Bedford County. It was 
quite a day. There was a foot of snow 
on the ground, and during the night 
the mercury dropped and put an inch 
crust on it. 

When I left camp and headed up 
the hill for my tree platform it was 
like walking on peanut brittle in a 
cathedral. Every step sounded like a 
herd of elephants stampeding across 
an acre of soda crackers. 

After alerting every deer within five 
miles I reached my tree. Double- 
checking to make sure my rifle was 
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unloaded, I climbed up to the plat- 
form. At first everything was deathly 
still. But then, as pale light began 
flooding up behind the Blue Ridges, I 
could hear the hunters moving into 
the woods. 

Crunch. Crunch. Crunch. You could 
hear them coming from a mile away. 
After listening to one fellow for ten 
minutes I finally saw him come up out 
of the hollow. He was trying to walk 
quietly but it was just no go. Every 
time he put his foot down it was like 
breaking through a pane of glass. And 
still he kept coming, right under my 
tree. 

I let him pass beneath me. That's 
another thing. I say that deer never 
look up. Neither do hunters. Unless 
you snap your fingers to get their at- 
tention they never see you. 

Frankly, I like to see a lot of hunt- 
ers in the woods. They may not know 
it but they are your drivers. They 
keep the deer on the move. And the 
more hunters there are the better a 
job they do for you. 

In the next half hour probably a 
dozen hunters came crunching over 
the flats, traipsing aimlessly in all di- 
rections. I became so absorbed in 
watching them I nearly forgot about 
the deer. 

Then I heard a new sound. This 
was not the heavy measured crunch 
of hunter’s boots but the crisp staccato 
of sharp hooves breaking through the 
crust. They were headed on the run 
in my direction. The deer broke over 
the crest of the knoll and angled off 
across the flats on the trot. There were 
four does in the lead and two six-point 
bucks running side by side behind 
them. 

The bucks were about equal as to 
size and racks. So I picked up the 
closest one in my scope sight, centered 
the cross hair where the neck joins 
the backbone and squeezed the trig- 
ger. Ka-woomph! The buck dropped 
like hed been pole-axed. Oddly 
enough, he dropped not ten feet from 
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the exact spot where I’d planted an 
eight-point on the previous opening 
day. 

lew, I unloaded my rifle, 
climbed slowly and carefully down 
the tree, tagged and dressed out the 
deer, and slid him back to camp. As 
I dragged the deer up to the car a 
road hunter came traipsing down the 
road, carbine under his arm, and came 
up to me. 

“Well, that’s a nice six-point,” he 
said. “And the season’s not two hours 
old yet. Yessir, that’s what I call real 
luck!” 

Well, in a way I suppose there can 
be an element of luck involved in 
getting a buck. But having learned 
the hard way, I'll say this much. If you 
count on luck alone the odds are so 
stacked against you it’s just plain silly. 

It’s like playing intuitive bridge 
against a Charley Goren or Ely Cul- 
bertson. You do the guessing and they 
make the slams. The kind of luck nine 
out of ten deer hunters experience is 
bad luck unless they do something to 
tilt the game in their favor. 

Hunting deer from a tree stand is 
the biggest tilt I know of. In fact, some 
hunters look down on the tree stand 
hunter—figuratively, of course. They 
call us snipers and pot hunters. And 
in a way they’re right. Personally I 
can justify tree stand hunting in this 
way. Once you get a couple bucks 
from the same stand, chances are you 
aren't going to use it any more unless, 
of course, you are strictly after the 
meat. 

But if you are after the sport, the 
real sport lies in trying to outthink 
the deer and figure where they’re go- 
ing to be. Once you prove youre right 
a couple times it then becomes me- 
chanical. Then you either replot the 
problem and find a different tree 
stand, or you may go back to another 
way of hunting. But you learn a lot 
about deer in the process, and you 
come away, I think, a better hunter 
in the end. 
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HUNTERS ADVISED TO STAY OUT OF SAFETY ZONES 


This fall, many thousands of Pennsylvania gunners will seek “farm game’— 
rabbits and ringnecks, mainly—on private property. 

Most town and city sportsmen show they are grateful for the privilege of 
hunting on privately-owned land by following the Golden Rule. A small per- 
centage seem to feel, erroneously, that they “have a right” because they bought 
a hunting license. This minority has caused many properties to be closed to 
hunting, even by considerate, law-abiding sportsmen. 


Hunting near occupied buildings is one of the illegal, dangerous practices 
of the occasional hunter. The Game Law stipulates it is unlawful at any time 
for a person, other than the owner or occupant, to shoot or shoot at any wild 
bird or animal with any firearm or other deadly weapon within 150 yards of 
any occupied dwelling house, residence or other building or camp occupied by 
human beings, or any barn, stable or other building used in connection there- 
with, without the specific advance permission of the owner or tenant. The 
law defines such an area as a “safety zone” and provides that “Any person 
who shall violate any of the provisions of this section shall, upon conviction, 
be sentenced to pay a fine of $25 and costs of prosecution.” What many per- 
sons apparently do not understand is this: During any hunting or trapping 
season it is unlawful, also, to hunt for, pursue, disturb or otherwise chase any 
wild bird or animal within a safety zone. 


Obviously, this section of the law was devised to protect humans, livestock, 
poultry and property from dangerous or indiscriminate shooting. The Game 
Commission has issued special orders to its Game Protectors and Deputies to 
be on the look-out for and to prosecute any person who violates the law in 
this respect this fall. 


Safety zone signs are posted—as reminders—about the buildings of cooper- 
ators in the Farm Game Program, as well as on other properties whose owners 
have agreed to permit open hunting under the Commission’s “Safety Zone 
Program.” But, the wildlife authority points out, the law applies whether or 
not the 150-yard warning placards are in evidence. 


The Game Commission anticipates that true sportsmen, who deplore un- 
lawful and dangerous acts perpetrated on their hunting hosts’ lands, will help 
prevent, or will report, safety zone violations this autumn. 
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It’s Hard to Believe That All 
This Happened Because of... 


One Ole Squirrel 


By Sam Cobb 


— two men trudged downslope, 
quartering it to get better footing. 
The droop of their shoulders and the 
careless manner in which their shotguns 
were carried indicated the weariness 
and dejection both felt. The two had 
started out about noon, fresh and 
eager, hearts set on a possible turkey 
and at least the limit of fat gray squir- 
rels. Now as the sun sank low toward 
the mountain rim across the valley 
they reluctantly headed down toward 
their car, empty handed. All afternoon 
they had worked the rugged mountain 
side, halting frequently to try the 
turkey call, eyes always alert also for 
movement of a racing squirrel in the 
leaves. 

By the time the pair had worked up- 
slope to the top of the mountain with- 
out a glimpse of game they realized 
why success evaded them. For over a 
week the land had basked under a 
bright sun by day and clear cold skies 
at night. Underfoot the tough oak leaf 
litter was crisp and dry, crackling 
with every step they took. Both knew 
that any game in their vicinity heard 
_their approach before they were 
within sight. 

Just as they were about to call it 
quits and drop the last hundred yards 
to the fields below, one of them, from 
the corner of his eye caught a hint of 
motion to his left. Pivoting, he raised 
his shotgun to meet the movement, 
and focused his eye in time to see a 
fair sized gray squirrel race along the 
trunk of a fallen tree and dart into 
the hollow base of a sizable black 
gum. The second hunter, alerted by 
the movements of his partner also 
stopped, swinging his gun to his shoul- 
der. Like his buddy he was unable to 
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get off a shot before their quarry dis- 
appeared into the tree. The pair gazed 
at each other and the tree, then one 
remarked. 

“Let’s git that ole squirrel.” 

Moving swiftly, one hunter slipped 
upslope to watch the opposite side of 
the tree. His partner moved to the 
hollow base of the den tree and hastily 
brushed a considerable pile of dry 
leaves into the opening, snapped a 
match and ignited the fuel. It caught 
readily and was soon burning briskly. 
The hunter picked up his shotgun 
and moved back about fifteen feet to 
cover his side of the tree, especially a 
large open knothole about thirty feet 
from the ground. In a matter of min- 
utes, wisps of smoke drifted from the 
knothole, attesting to the effects of his 
fire. Eyes glued to the hole he was 
startled by his companion’s yell and 
the sharp explosion of his gun. All he 
saw was a flash of gray soaring from 
a limb on one side of the tree, to dis- 
appear into the branches of an adja- 
cent oak. The squirrel, emerging from 
an unseen hole had aul and the 
two knew that they would see him no 
more. Disgustedly they swore. The 
one who had set the fire kicked the 
burning embers of the blazing leaves 
a few times, scattering them and 
breaking up the flames. Then the two 
turned and strode off toward the near- 
by fields, their car and home. 

Darkness settled fast, the late au- 
tumn sun sinking behind the western 
mountain. At the base of the hollow 
tree a few stray sparks twinkled and 
began to disappear. Then as a slight 
gust of wind puffed up and into the 
hollow base, a smouldering pile of 
half-charred leaves deep in the cre- 
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vasse blazed up. Soon the tinder dry, 
punky wood above the pile began to 
smoke, then to burn. As this heat re- 
inforced that of the earlier fire, the 
hollow trunk became a chimney. Draw- 
ing oxygen in at the base, the fire 
burned briskly in the dead wood that 
lined the open interior of the tree. 
Soon it was aflame to a height of 
twenty feet. Showers of sparks, then 
bits of burning wood, forced upward 
by the flow of heated air began to 
spray out of the several open knots in 
the upper trunk of the tree. This fiery 
shower: fell on the bed of dry leaves 
on the forest floor, windward of the 
tree. Most died out, but here and there 
a larger piece of burning wood held 
enough fire to ignite the leaves and 
little fires flared up in spots up to fifty 
feet from the burning den tree. As 
these little fires grew, they drew others 
to them, until a quarter acre of forest 
around and above the tree was ablaze. 


Red Glare on the Slope 


A farmer in the valley below, walk- 
ing from the barn to the farmhouse 
after finishing his evening milking first 
noticed the red glare on the lower 
slope of the mountain a quarter mile 
away. Puzzled momentarily, he soon 
realized what was happening. Hurry- 
ing into the house he called the fire 
company in the town five miles down 
the valley. 

Even as the fire alarm rang out, 
summoning volunteers from the town 
and nearby farms, the Assistant Chief 
who had received the call from the 
farmer was phoning the nearest For- 
est Fire Warden, a rural resident living 
several miles from town. 


Reluctant but Resigned 


The Fire Warden, who worked in a 
gristmill, had just reached home after 
a strenuous day’s work and had fin- 
ished washing for the supper his wife 
had ready when the call came from 
the fire company. Reluctant, but re- 
signed, he gulped a cup of coffee and 
bolted down a hasty sandwich his 
wife provided as he called his crew 
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members by phone and arranged a 
rendezvous. A half hour later he and 
seven crewmen arrived at the foot of 
the mountain below the fire, guided 
by the red glow that now lighted the 
dark night sky. 


Tough Fire Ahead 


His practiced eye told him the fire 
was going to be a tough one. It was 
now several acres in size and the head 
was running upslope, well established 
on the steep middle incline of the 
mountain. The fire company was al- 
ready there, but could not reach the 
fire with their equipment and hose. 
The Fire Warden recruited another 
half dozen husky men from the com- 
pany, gave them tools, then led his 
baker’s dozen fire fighters up toward 
the blaze. He asked the radio man on 
the fire truck to get through to the 
District Forester and ask for help, 
knowing the fire would be too much 
for his small group. 

The. District Forester received the 
call with disgust, but not surprise. He 
had just returned home from a rough 
afternoon on a small, but stubborn 
fire, to find he had two others under- 
way. Unable to go himself until his 
situation clarified, he called his As- 
sistant Forester and sent him. He also 
sent two other Fire Wardens. 


More Help Called 


The Assistant Forester was reading 
a hunting story in a magazine to salve 
his own inability to go hunting due to 
the fire weather when the call came. 
He donned rough clothes and strong 
boots, kissed his pretty young wife 
good-bye and set off for the fire, some 
thirty miles away. 

The local Game Protector was noti- 
fied of the fire by one of his deputies. 
The Deputy, living in the valley, near 
where the fire was burning, called 
because the blaze was close to a block 
of Game Land. The Game Protector 
had been out checking hunters and in- 
specting kills since dawn and was 
plenty tired, but he pulled on old 
clothes, pinned on his badge and left 
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at once, resigned to a night without 
much sleep. 

The State Trooper was stretched out 
on his bunk at the barracks. He had 
come off duty several hours before, too 
tired from a day on road patrol to don 
civvies and go into town. When the 
desk corporal got the fire call, every 
trooper on duty was out. The off-duty 
man groaned when the corporal stuck 
his head in and cheerfully gave him 
the news. But he rose, buckled on his 
Sam Browne and went out to his car. 
Traffic duty at a fire was not too tough, 
better than road block duty and not as 
dangerous. 

The fire burned to the top of the 
mountain, ravaged about seventy acres 
of oak forest and was controlled about 
one the next morning. 

The volunteer fire company returned 
to the station about 9 p.m. They had 
been unable to get the truck near the 
fire and consequently had not used 
the equipment except for several back 
pack spray tanks. These and a half 
dozen men remained at the fire, build- 
ing line with forest fire crews. 

The three Fire Wardens, meeting at 
the lower end of the fire, together with 


the Assistant Forester, about one- 
thirty in the morning, arranged for 
about ten local men to patrol the fire 
lines until relief came in the morning. 
This attended to, they and their bone- 
weary fire fighters stumbled down the 
slope and across the fields to their 
cars, then drove home. All three 
Wardens knew that the sleep they 
could hope for before going to work 
would be very brief. 

The Game Protector left the fire 
about midnight when it was certain 
the crews had it licked. He, too, would 
have a full day in the field starting at 
clawn and a few hours rest to ease the 
ache of tired muscles was essential. 

The Assistant Forester got home 
about 2 a.m. He was the luckiest. He 
could sleep a bit late before reporting 
to the office. Since fall weather pro- 
duced damp mornings, he would not 
need to show at the office until ten. 
He took a hot bath to ease the pain in 
his left ankle, occasioned by a fall on 
the rocky slopes, trying to follow the 
fire line in the night blackness. 

The State Trooper left his highway 
post about 10 p.m., when local traffic 
and the incoming fire crews dwindled 
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to safe proportions. The corporal on 
night duty handed him an emergency 
accident case and he did not get to 
bed until three the next morning. 

The fire was patrolled and checked 
by the forestry people all the next 
day, then sealed out. 

No one person ever totalled up the 
effects of the fire. Many separate ap- 
praisals, estimates and plain guesses 
as to the extent of its influence on the 
land and its people were made. 

The fire cost the state $507.14 in 
actual paid labor, auto hire and food. 
This did not include the time of the 
salaried state employes such as the 
Assistant Forester, Game Protector 
and the Trooper. Neither did it in- 
clude any cost for the fire company, 
a for the men who helped build 
ine. 

While the land owners, both the 
state and the local farmers whose tim- 
ber burned could salvage most of the 
sawtimber sized trees, it was the small 
pole and sapling sized stuff, repre- 
senting twenty years of growing stock 
that suffered most. This was irreplace- 
able, along with the hundred-year-old 
mat of duff and humus on the ground 
that was turned to fine black ash. 

When rain fell heavily a week later, 
this ash was soon flushed into the little 
mountain stream that drained the 
‘burned area. With the ash came large 


amounts of the thin, now unprotected 
soil that softened the rocky slopes and 
nourished its cover of trees and plants. 
This alkaline concoction swept the 
little stream free of its fish and even 
fouled up a stretch of the big creek 
in the valley. 

For a number of years the fire left 
an ugly, ragged scar in the green 
canopy of the mountain’s forest cover, 
then as new sprouts and seedlings 
sprang up it faded slowly away. 

Future loggers would ‘Moat of the 
fire through the hollow butts and 
ruined base logs of the trees not killed, 
but badly scorched in the fire. 

One fire fighter was seriously in- 
jured when struck by a falling snag. 
He would long remember, as would 
those who carried him, the slow, pain- 
ful trip down the mountain to the 
highway, the ambulance ride and the 
weeks in hospital beds. His workmen’s 
compensation almost equalled the 
fire’s cost before he returned to work. 

On the mountain lay the dead 
bodies of squirrels, young grouse and 
woods rabbits caught by the sweep of 
the fire. Those animals who escaped 
had to move on to the unburned for- 
est for food and cover. Among them 
probably went the innocent cause of 
this mark of man’s thoughtlessness, 
that “Ole Squirrel” the hunters didn’t 
get. 








BOUNTY PAYMENTS STOPPED FOR TIME 


Late this year, bounty payments for gray foxes, red foxes and great horned 
owls will again be discontinued for more than two months. The Game Com- 
mission announced that payments will not be made from the Game Fund for 
the foxes and the owls taken during the period October 28 to December 31, 
inclusive, 1961. 


However, valid claims for gray foxes, red foxes and great horned owls 
killed in a wild state prior to October 28 and presented in the manner pre- 
scribed by law will be honored in the closed period. 

Inasmuch as hunters shoot noxious creatures they see in game season any- 
way, the Game Commission is of the opinion they are sufficiently interested 
in their sport to kill predacious birds and animals without seeking monetary 
reward for such incidental shootings. 
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ANTLERED DOE killed on a highway near Halifax on July 17 this past summer. The 


dead animal was brought to the Game Commission office in Harrisburg for examination. 


ANTLERED DOE STUDY 


By J. Kenneth Doutt and John C. Donaldson 


W HY do some doe deer grow ant- 
lers? This question has perplexed 
hunters for many years. For the past 
four years Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 
burgh has been studying this prob- 
lem. Thanks to the fine cooperation 
of the Pennsylvania hunters and Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, it has 
been possible to study the occurrence 
and internal structure of antlered doe 
deer in this state. The following table 
shows the number of antlered does in 
relation to the number of bucks killed. 


No. of No. of No. of 
bucks antlered antlered 
killed by does does 
hunters reported examined 
49,254 3 2 





-46,738 11 7 
38,270 17 8 
38,776 12 8 


The number of bucks killed is de- 
rived from the annual game harvest 
as reported by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 
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Of the 173,038 bucks killed during 
the four years, 43 were reported as 
antlered doe deer. We were able to 
examine the internal organs of 25 of 
these. In spite of the field conditions 
under which the material was col- 
lected, which frequently made it im- 
possible to acquire complete speci- 
mens, only 3 were so incomplete that 
the sex could not be determined. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ANTLERED FEMALE DEER EXAMINED 


38 LBs 432 we 2 
2 a8 8 3 MS 
HER 
i 1 1 
1958 ...... 4 y.! 
19590 5 1 1 1 
1960 ...... 4 ‘ 1 2 


The 14 “normal” females are, of 
course, not normal, since they had ant- 
lers; but the internal organs appeared 
to be normal, and in at least 9 out of 
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the 14 the ovary contained a corpus 
luteum, which is an indication that the 
ovary is functioning. 

The two malformed animals had 
abnormal conditions in the reproduc- 
tive tract. 

The cryptorchid males that appear 
irregularly are males with the external 
configuration of females, but with 
definitely developed testicles that have 
not descended into the scrotum. These 
animals invariably have polished ant- 
lers, in contrast to the females whose 
antlers remain in the velvet. There 
are 4 in our series. 

Two animals should be especially 
mentioned. One is the animal that 
prompted the study. This was a female 
with a tumor of the kind that pro- 
duces male changes in human females 
(Marchand body). She carried well- 
developed, polished antlers in con- 
trast to all the other antlered females, 
whose antlers were in the velvet. She 
is not included in the table because 
she was the only animal we studied in 
1955. The other is the true hermaph- 
rodite. This animal had a malformed 
reproductive tract and the external 





configuration of a female. Within the 
body was a well-formed, nonfunction- 
ing testicle and a definite ovary with 
developing eggs in it. The antlers were 
poorly formed and in the velvet. There 
are two kinds of hermaphrodite. One 
has ovarian and testicular tissue com- 
bined in one organ and the other, like 
our specimen, has the two organs 
separate. This is the only one we have 
found, and certainly one of the very 
few American deer in which the con- 
dition has been confirmed by the 
microscope. 

The chart on the following page 
shows where each animal was killed. 
We are especially indebted to those 
persons mentioned in the chart for 
their assistance and cooperation in 
furnishing information and providing 
specimens for our examination. 

There is still a great deal to be 
learned about these abnormal animals 
and we are hoping to continue our 
studies during the next hunting sea- 
son. With the continued cooperation 
of hunters and Game Protectors this 
should add more valuable informa- 
tion to our study. 


UNUSUAL TROPHY of the 1958 Archery Season was this 7-point doe deer killed by Harry 
Frank, left, of Dalton, on the opening day. The deer weighed 132 pounds dressed and the 
rack was still in the velvet. Inspecting the unusual animal is Land Manager Billy 


Drasher, formerly a Game Protector in Schuylkill County. 
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Pennsylvania's Bow 
Hunting Bonanza 


By Harvey Roberts 
Chief of Research 


gana and arrow hunting has sky- 
rocketed in Pennsylvania in the 
last ten years. Proof of this is the 1,228 
per cent increase in archery license 
sales in this state during that same 
period. In 1951, when the first state- 
wide archery season for deer was es- 
tablished, 5,542 licenses were sold; by 
1960 the sale had increased to 68,051. 

Due to the increased popularity of 
bow hunting and the need to know 
more about the archer’s hunting habits 
and activities, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission launched a study of the 
subject as it pertained to the 1959 and 
1960 archery seasons. Intelligent wild- 
life management requires an intimate 
knowledge of both the hunter and the 
hunted. Surveys such as this can be of 
great value in the interest of future 
management projects. The initial sur- 
vey took the form of a questionnaire 











poll of 5,000 archers selected at ran- 
dom from more than 76,700 licensees. 
The questionnaire itself was purposely 
of simple design and contained 10 
items, nine of which pertained to the 
1959 archery season. In order to 
double check the information obtained 
from the first survey, the same sam- 
pling procedure and questionnaire 
were again used following the 1960 
archery season. 


The reaction of the archers to the 
survey was indeed gratifying. Ques- 
tionnaires totaling 3,506 were returned 
in 1959 for a response of 70 per cent. 
Thus information was received for a 
sample of 4.5 per cent of the licensed 
archers. In 1960, 5.1 per cent of the 
archers were contacted and 70 per 
cent responded. With only a few ex- 
ceptions, the answers given both years 
were strikingly similar. 


A Few Didn’t Hunt 


Only 2 per cent of the bow hunters 
sampled indicated that they were un- 
able to hunt during the archery sea- 
son. “No time available” and “illness” 
were the reasons most often given for 
not going afield. Apparently only a 
small number of the hunters buying 
archery licenses limited themselves to 
bow hunting because 82 per cent 
stated that they also hunted deer with 
a firearm during the regular season. 

Results of the survey showed that 
in 1959 archers spent an average of 35 
hours afield. In 1960, the average time 
spent per archer increased to 36 hours. 
For the most part hunting was done 
on a part-time basis and, with the 
exception of Saturdays, was usually 
limited to a few hours a day. The 
early morning and the period from 
late afternoon to the close of the legal 
hunting hours were most popular. 


Some Kills Not Reported 


The tabulation indicated that dur- 
ing the 1959 season the 3,322 archers 
responding harvested 110 whitetails 
for a hunter success of 3 per cent. In 
1960, 3 per cent of the reporting arch- 
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ers again noted success with a kill 
of 105 animals. As developed from the 
1959 big game tag returns, however, 
archers reported killing 1,409 deer for 
a state-wide hunter success of 1.4 per 
cent. Of 68,051 archers licensed in 
1960, 1.7 per cent reported killing a 
deer. A spot check in the field during 
the 1959 archery season revealed that 
only 60 per cent of the successful bow 
hunters notified the Game Commis- 
sion, as required by law. As recon- 
structed from the latter source, the 
lowered hunter success reflects failure 
to report. By comparison, approxi- 
mately 18 per cent of the gun hunters 
bag deer and 70 per cent of them re- 
port their kill. 

In 1959, an overall total of 119,356 
hours was expended in killing 110 
deer or approximately 1,085 man-hours 
per animal. The following year, 120,- 
224 hours were required to harvest 105 
deer. Approximately 1,335 man-hours 
were spent per whitetail killed. On a 
state-wide basis, archers enjoyed over 
1 million man-hours afield per season 
in killing 2,583 animals over a two- 
year period. 


Many Had Good Shooting 


The results of the 1959 survey 
showed that 64 per cent or 2,293 
archers*shot at one or more deer. A 
breakdown of this total reveals that 
83 per cent missed their targets, 12 
per cent wounded deer, and 5 per 
cent were successful. In 1960, 61 per 
cent or 2,141 archers shot at one or 
more deer. Of those shooting, 85 per 
cent failed to hit a deer, 10 per cent 
hit their targets but had them escape 
and 5 per cent brought home the 
“bacon.” The average distance at 
which the successful archer killed his 
deer was 32 yards. Each of the archers 
who reported shooting at and missing 
deer, shot an average of 2.6 times dur- 
ing his time afield. 

The problem of crippling loss is 
perhaps one of the most important 
and most difficult questions to answer 
whether it be for the archer or gun 
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hunter. As long as game may be taken 
with a firearm or bow and arrow there 
will be crippled animals which either 
recover from injury or eventually die. 
No sportsman likes to see a wounded 
animal escape and in this regard arch- 
ers are no different than their fellow 
gun hunters. 


Cripples Overestimated 


In an effort to gain some insight into 
this aspect of bow hunting, all Game 
Commission field personnel were con- 
tacted immediately following the 1959 
archery season and asked to report on 
the number of dead or wounded they 
actually examined themselves. By pin- 
pointing state-wide losses attributable 
to bow and arrow hunting, rumor and 
bias were eliminated from the sample. 
Of the 129 employes responding only 
32 or 25 per cent noted one or more 
dead or injured animals. A breakdown 
of the authenticated reports, which in- 
cluded 101 animals, revealed 61 in- 
jured deer and 40 found dead. In the 
injured category 27 were males and 
34 females; 11 males and 29 females 
succumbed to arrow wounds. This 
information tends to repudiate the 
claims that following archery season 
the woods are “full of pincushion 
deer.” 

“Approximately how many deer did 
you see while hunting?” Answers to 
this question indicated that 93 per 
cent of the archers saw one or more 
whitetails. Only 6 per cent reported 
that they saw no deer and 1 per cent 
could not recall the number observed. 
An average of 25 deer was noted per 
hunter during both the 1959 and 1960 
seasons. 


Comments Praise the Sport 


As mentioned previously, 9 specific 
questions were asked each archer. In 
addition, space was provided on the 
questionnaire for comments. A total 
of 2,366 (64 per cent) questionnaires 
returned during the 1959 survey con- 
tained remarks. Of this number, 45 per 
cent did not pertain to archery. In 
1960, comments were noted on 1,887 
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(54 per cent) of the returns and 33 
per cent of these were irrelevant. In 
analyzing the remarks concerning the 
sport, 17 categories were used. Opin- 
ions ranged from deer plentiful to 
deer scarce; season too long, season 
too short; earlier season to later sea- 
son. The comment most often recorded 
extolled the virtues of archery. The 
second most frequent remark ex- 
pressed approval of the present arch- 
ery season. 

Archery is definitely on the upswing 
as a new form of recreation in Penn- 
sylvania and, as such, is experiencing 
growing pains. The information gath- 
ered through this and subsequent 
studies will be invaluable to both the 
Game Commission and the archers 
themselves in developing and regu- 
lating this new sport. With continued 
cooperation and an honest effort by 
successful archers to report their kills, 
a good sport can be made even better. 
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Cool Pool 


SULLIVAN COUNTY — On a re- 
cent patrol I found a buck deer lying 
in the water of the Big Loyalsock 
Creek. He had or pe i all of his 
body and appeared to be quite con- 
tented with the coolness of the water, 
as it was a hot, sultry day. He appeared 
to be very indignant when approached 
but finally ambled off into the woods. 
The primary problem of the buck was 
flies rather than the heat, but the cool 
water should have been appreciated 
too.—District Game Protector Robert 
K. Benscoter, Forksville. 


Big Family 


WAYNE COUNTY — On August 
27, Game Protector Will Peoples and 
myself were patrolling on country 
roads. Rounding a bend we saw a hen 
grouse and her brood of three-quarter 
grown young about to cross. We 
stopped the car and watched as the 
hen and eight young scurried across 
the road and were about to continue, 
when it became apparent that the 
procession was not over. More young 
grouse appeared. The count mounted 
to fourteen and still more heads kept 
popping up out of the weeds for a 
quick look around and then hurrying 
across to the other side. When the 
dust cleared, twenty young grouse 
had crossed the road, all identical in 
size, all apparently chaperoned by the 
one mature hen. An unusually prolific 
mother? A case of wilderness adop- 
tion? Who knows for certain? But cer- 
tain it is that some grouse hunter will 
be amazed and delighted when this 
bevy of feathered bombs bursts around 
him come November.—District Game 
— Thomas W. Meehan, Hones- 

ale. 
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A Foxy Squirrel 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY — While 
patrolling in Girard Township, a gray 
squirrel sporting a two-inch white tip 
on his tail ran across the road ahead 
of me. Why the white tail tip I don't 
know; maybe the squirrels were play- 
ing like red foxes that day.—District 
Game Protector Guy W. Waldman. 
Clearfield. 


A Salty Kiss 


GREENE COUNTY — In early Au- 
gust a Carmichaels barber was telling 
one of his customers of his fishing 
pleasures the afternoon before at the 
mouth of Muddy Creek on the Monon- 
gahela River. He said that a very 
clever raccoon kept sneaking up be- 
hind him and was stealing the cray- 
fish from his bait can. The customer 
remarked that he had fished there the 
same day, but in the early evening. 
The day was warm, he was well re- 
laxed and soon fell asleep. Something 
touching his face awoke him. He 
opened his eyes, and there was a rac- 
coon licking his cheek. This was prob- 
ably the same raccoon, who just came 
back for a little salt to season the 
meal he had earlier that day.—District 
Game Protector Theodore Vesloski, 
Carmichaels. 














Who Dat? 


PERRY COUNTY — On the night 
of August 25, Deputy Stone and my- 
self stopped a vehicle in a remote sec- 
tion of Horse Valley in Perry County. 
A very frightened man was operating 
the car. He begged us to let him go so 
that he could get out of the valley. He 
said a very large animal had been after 
him and it kept screaming “Who Who 
Who” at him. He also said that he 
used to cut paper wood in the area but 
a large animal up on the mountain 
caused him to quit that job. Oh yes, 
the call of this last animal was “Caw 
Caw Caw.” I think I'll stay out of that 
area myself from now on. — District 
Game Protector James Moyle, Blain. 


Night Caller 


ELK COUNTY-Sitting on the back 
porch one recent evening, my wife and 
I remarked about the bumper crop of 
chokecherries and fire cherries, refer- 
ring to some trees about 50 feet from 
the porch. The next morning, the 
chokecherries and fire cherries along 
with some black cherry and elder- 
berries were flat on the ground. A bear 
had worked them over during the 
night. What he couldn’t smash down, 
he broke the limbs down. This evi- 
dence of bear feeding has been com- 
mon this late summer. Indications are 
we have more bear in this area than 
normal.— Land Manager Robert H. 
Sphar, Wilcox. 
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Movie Stars 


CRAWFORD COUNTY — Two 
young Canadian geese flying near our 
holding pens on the new goose area 
struck a high tension wire so hard that 
the wire came in contact with the 
other wire and both birds dropped to 
the ground dead. This was witnessed 
by George Palahunick, foreman of the 
Goose Area. 

Visitors from all over the world 
came to the museum at Linesville to 
see the Game Commission display of 
waterfowl. Movie stars Eddie Fisher 
and his wife, Liz Taylor, were no ex- 
ceptions. For once the eagle took a 
back seat for a movie star. Liz appar- 
ently outshone our national emblem.— 
District Game Protector Paul R. Miller. 


Quail Picture Good 


LANCASTER COUNTY — Even 
after the rough winter that we had 
last year the quail are showing up 
better than ever before in District 
6-36-3. I've seen more quail and have 
had more coveys reported by farmers 
than I have had since I’ve been in the 
District. This is surely a big surprise 
and a pleasant one I might add, be- 
cause I was afraid that our long cold 
period and the amount of snow that 
we had last winter would certainly fix 
our quail. — District Game Protector 
John P. Eicholtz, Strasburg. 


Baby Stays Home 


CENTRE COUNTY — Dr. R. L. 
Stevens, of Curtin Street, Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania, gave me the following 
report recently on the removal of rab- 
bits from his garden, a small one lo- 
cated at the back of his house. 


Box trapped during the past year, 
27 rabbits, 26 rabbits released in open 
country, one rabbit released in back 
yard (in garden), Mrs. Stevens so 
ordered because “it is too small to be 
taken into the country alone.”—District 
Game Protector Charles M. Laird, 
Bellefonte. 
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Owl Fishing 


UNION COUNTY — It is not very 
often a fisherman can cast a plug on 
the waters hopeful for a fish and re- 
trieve a $5 reward. Herbert Haw- 
ley, of Beaverdam, came to my office 
and asked me to complete a bounty 
affidavit and presented a large great 
horned owl. I asked Herb how he 
managed to bag the owl and he re- 
plied that he figured I would not be- 
lieve him so he asked Jim Shaver to 
come along to testify as a witness. 
Herb said it happened this way—“Jim 
and I were fishing French Creek for 
muskies on the evening of August 16. 
I cast a crazy-crawler plug out on the 
creek and started to reel it in when 
all of a sudden this great horned owl 
swooped down and snatched the plug 
from the water. He took quite a bit of 
line out before I finally came to my 
senses and jerked on the pole and 
set the hooks in the owl's feet. I reeled 
him in and I had myself a catch. 
There are the facts and I am willing to 
swear to them.” Herb said that he 
thinks some of his friends question his 
story because they keep asking him 
about “owl! fishing.” — District Game 
Protector Elmer Simpson. 


Surprised Trapper 


ELK COUNTY — During the past 
month, I had a call from an interested 
person about raccoon trapping, so I 
took him to an area near his camp to 
show him how to set for raccoon. I 
had some traps in that area, so I took 
him along on the trap line for the ex- 
perience. While on that line, we killed 
three large raccoons. I then showed 
the prospective trapper how to make 
a simple stump set, using a rusty 12 
trap and a piece of rusty baling wire, 
sardines in oi!, threw a few leaves over 
the trap almost covering it and that 
was it. The next morning, I thought I 
had seen everything when we found 
a large red fox in the trap. The last 
thing I expected to catch in that set.— 
District Game Protector Fred H. Ser- 
vey, St. Marys. 
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Uninvited Wedding Guest 


LUZERNE COUNTY-—Living in a 
fairly populated area, I receive many 
complaints concerning skunks being 
unwanted guests. Recently, however, 
one decided to attend a local church 
wedding without benefit of an invi- 
tation. This social climber first made 
his appearance in the church during 
practice on the eve before the wed- 
ding. The distraught bride-elect and 
her party quickly vacated the prem- 
ises. The early guest then made his 
way under the pulpit and prepared to 
await the nuptials the following day. 


Unfortunately, I was not contacted 
till approximately 9 o’clock the next 
morning with the wedding scheduled 
for 11:00 a.m. A large fan in action 
was placed in the opening in the hopes 
that the steady stream of air would 
keep the guest inside. The wedding 
began promptly at 11:00 a.m. with 
few guests realizing what drama could 
unfold. Fortunately the unwanted 
guest did not make his appearance 
during the wedding ceremony. How- 
ever, with church services the fol- 
lowing,day, this still was a top priority 
project. By mid-afternoon the skunk 
was caught in a box trap which had 
been brought into position. The guest 
was then forceably vacated from the 
premises. — District Game Protector 
Howard W. Bower, Jr., Wilkes-Barre. 
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Coon Capers 


CAMBRIA COUNTY — Trooper 
Gale B. Roland, of the Pennsylvania 
State Police at the Ebensburg Bar- 
racks, related to me the following in- 
cident: One evening during the past 
month, when he and his family were 
in the back yard of their home, they 
saw five raccoons waddling across 
their lawn. Their pet boxer dog, Gin- 
ger, also spotted the young raccoons 
and went for them. Before Roland 
could get the dog, he killed one of 
the raccoons. A neighbor boy cap- 
tured two of them, and another hid 
in the neighbor’s flower bed, and 
later escaped, but it was the fifth one 
that gave Trooper Roland the head- 
ache. It took refuge on the top of the 
transmission of their Volkswagen car. 
The dog, Ginger, crawled under the 
car and up over the transmission as 
far as she could reach with her front 
paws with the intention of getting the 
furry prey. The dog became wedged 
in this position and to free her, they 
had to remove the rear wheel of the 
car. The dog was none the worse for 
its experience. After the wheel was re- 
placed, Roland and his wife drove 
into town to a service station, where 
they had the car lifted on a rack. It 
took five grown men (one equipped 
with heavy gloves) to get the coon 
from under the car. Trooper Roland 
further said one of the five men kept 
the raccoon, but rest assured, “It 
surely wasn't him.” — District Game 





Protector Granville A. Miller, Barnes- 
boro. 


Safety Course Pays Off 


CENTRE COUNTY—Does Hunter- 
Safety Instruction pay off? Take it 
from me, it certainly does. August 29, 
while on patrol, I came upon three 
young men shooting mark. Arrivin 
at the range which was complete 
with no little effort, I easily recognized 
the lads as members of a Hunter- 
Safety class conducted at Penn State 
University. Talking to the boys they 
revealed to me that none of them 
handled firearms before coming to the 
University. Later that evening, I was 
called to Harris Township, concerning 
two youths shooting toward a house. 
They had placed a large can on a 
township road and were shooting in 
the direction of the home, having no 
regard for the safety of the people be- 
yond their target. Questioning them, I 
found they were also students at the 
University and have hunted and used 
firearms for the past eight years. Did 
they have any instruction in Hunter- 
Safety? The answer is obvious.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Joseph L. Wiker, 
Pine Grove Mills. 


Pheasant Parade 


GREENE COUNTY—On August 
21, Deputy Tustin and myself spent 
about one-half hour before dark watch- 
ing three different broods of ringnecks 
working in one newly mowed clover 
field in South Franklin Township. We 
counted two cocks, three hens and 
twenty-eight to thirty young birds 
about six to eight weeks old. — Land 
Manager J. Bradley McGregor, Wash- 
ington. 


White Grouse 


BUTLER COUNTY — On August 
8, 1961, I observed one three-fourths 
grown albino grouse dusting on a dirt 
road in Butler County. This albino 
was with a group of three normal 


grouse.—Land Management Assistant 
Earl Smith. 
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Milk-Fed Bunnies 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY—While 
mowing hay several weeks ago, Emer- 
son Owens destroyed a rabbit nest 
which contained four young rabbits. 
He turned the rabbits over to Deputy 
Game Protector Walter Kakareka. 
Walter felt that he was not quite 
qualified, so he gave his wife the task 
of attempting to raise the rabbits. 
She purchased a doll’s nursing bottle 
and it wasn’t long before they were 
coming along nicely. A short time ago, 
the rabbits were liberated near their 
home, which ‘is in the country and 
Mrs. Kakareka felt sure that this was 
the end of her career as a foster 
mother. However, several days after 
the rabbits had been liberated, she 
saw a rabbit on the lawn which looked 
familiar. She filled the doll’s bottle 
with milk and approached slowly and 
sure enough the rabbit began nursing. 
A number of times since, the rabbit 
has come around for his drink of milk 
and Mrs. Kakareka obliges him with 
a free handout. — District Game Pro- 
tector Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 


Ha! Ha! 


BEDFORD COUNTY—One of the 
main exhibit attractions at the Bed- 
ford County Fair this year was our 
display of bears and a _ of snakes. 
We received many good comments. 
One slightly intoxicated person took 
one look at the snakes and said: Huh, 
they are only baby snakes, they still 
have their rattles!—District Game Pro- 
tector William Shaffer, Bedford. 
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Sweet Tooth 


ADAMS COUNTY — Mr. and Mrs. 
Luther Epley, of Littlestown, are very 
fond of pets. For many years they had 
a tps raccoon which lived to a ripe 
old age. This past spring Mr. Epley 
acquired a very young woodchuck 
which was reared on a nursing bottle 
and the chuck quickly learned, as he 
grew older, how to hold the bottle 
and get his nourishment! On my last 
visit with the Epleys a couple of weeks 
ago, the chuck was growing rapidly on 
a regular chuck fare but had become 
fond of lollipops. The chuck sat up- 
right on Mr. Epley’s knee and holding 
a lollipop as children do, devoured it 
in short order. Of course, such things 
as all-day suckers mean nothing to 
him — he immediately chews, grinds 
and devours lollipops wholesale—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Paul Glenny, 
Gettysburg. 


Moonlight Serenade 


YORK COUNTY-In the early part 
of July a biology teacher in one of our 
local York High Schools informed me 
he had found a young screech owl and 
I advised him that it would have to 
be released. The following day he 
brought the owl out to my headquar- 
ters and we released it. Now in the 
full moonlight at the end of August I 
am being serenaded to sleep by the 
“Oooeeee” of friend owl. — District 
Game Protector G. John Martin, York. 
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Game Commission to Enroll 11th Class of Student Officers; 


we 


Applications Now Being Accepted for 
Conservation School 


The Eleventh Class of student offi- 
cers to be trained for positions as 
Pennsylvania Game Protectors is pres- 
ently being selected by the Game 
Commission. Successful applicants will 
be enrolled for training at the Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation located 
near Brockway, Jefferson County, on 
or about March 26, 1962. The course 
will be completed in January, 1963. 

Approximately 20 men will be se- 
lected by competitive examination for 
this class. Any male, bona fide resi- 
dent of Pennsylvania not less than 23 
and not more than 35 years of age, 
with a minimum weight of 140 pounds, 
a minimum height of 5 feet 8 inches, 
not less than 20/30 vision (without 
glasses), 15/15 normal hearing, and 
an educational background or training 
equal to a four-year high school grad- 
uate course is eligible to apply. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion inaugurated its first in-service 
training program for field personnel in 
1932. This training for regular em- 
ployes proved so effective that by 1936 
the Commission established a fixed 
policy that all future field officers 
would be selected by competitive ex- 
amination, followed by an intensive 
course of training. A training school, 
later named the Ross Leffler School of 
Conservation, was established and the 
first student officer class was enrolled 
on July 2, 1936. Since then the School 
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has graduated 234 officers in ten pre- 
vious classes. 

Complete information, including 
brochures and official application 
forms, for this student officer class can 
be obtained by writing the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Pa. A brief outline of the general 
qualifications and regulations follows: 


Residence Requirements 


Each applicant must have been a 
bona fide resident of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for a period of 
not less than one (1) year immedi- 
ately preceding the closing date for 
application. To qualify as to residence, 
any applicant who was absent from, 
the state because of military service, 
college attendance, etc., and who has 
not transferred his residence to an- 
other state will be considered a resi- 
dent of Pennsylvania. 


Age Requirements 


All applicants must have passed 
their twenty-third (23rd) birthday 
and shall not have passed their thirty- 
fifth (35th) birthday prior to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1962. Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors will be credited two years over 
and above the age limit of thirty-five 
for each five (5) years of Deputy serv- 
ice, but must not have reached their 
fortieth (40th) birthday prior to March 
1, 1962. All applicants are required to 
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furnish birth certificates prior to ad- 
mission to the School. 


Height Requirements 


The minimum shall be five feet, 
eight inches (5’ 8”) taken in stocking 
feet, the maximum to be in relative 
body proportions satisfactory to the 
Commission. 


Weight Requirements 


The minimum weight shall be one 
hundred forty (140) pounds stripped 
of all clothing. The maximum shall be 
two hundred (200) pounds stripped 
of all clothing up to six feet (6’) in 
height, but an additional allowance of 
ten (10) pounds will be made if the 
applicant is more than six feet (6’) 
in height. 


Vision and Hearing Requirements 


Before any applicant shall be ad- 
mitted to the School, he shall be able 
to pass a 20/30 vision and color test 
without glasses and a 15/15 normal 
hearing test without the aid of any 
hearing device. 


Physical Examination 


Each applicant shall be subject to 
a rigid physical examination and shall 
be free from all physical defects in- 
cluding the shortage or loss of a mem- 
ber of the body. A preliminary physi- 
cal examination conducted by a regis- 
tered physician of this state (an ex- 
ception will be made for service men 
stationed outside state) shall be made 
a part of the application, the cost of 
which shall be borne by the appli- 
cant. The final physical examination 
shall be made by a registered physi- 
cian appointed by the Commission or 
its agent, the cost of which shall be 
borne by the Commission. The cer- 
tification of the Commission’s physi- 
cian shall be final. 


Rates of Compensation 


Students selected for training will 
be paid a minimum of $120 per month 
re a maximum of $225 per month, 
depending on their marital status and 
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number of dependents. Dependency 
allowance of accepted students will 
not be subject to change during the 
training period. In addition, students 
will receive board and lodging during 
the time they are receiving specialized 
training at the School and necessary 
traveling expenses during the time 
they are engaged in field work. 


Assignment to Duty 


Applicants must signify their will- 
ingness to accept assignments to duty 
during the training, probationary pe- 
riod and regular duty at such geo- 
graphical locations as the Commission 
or its agents shall select, without re- 
gard to the location from which the 
student was recruited. Trainees who 
successfully complete the course at 
the School and in the field will be 
assigned duty as game _ protectors 
(probationary ), supervised by a Dis- 
trict Game Protector and a Field Di- 
vision Supervisor, on a salaried basis 
during a one-year probationary period 
from the date of graduation at the be- 
ginning salary of a Game Protector, 
currently $4,329 per year. Upon satis- 
factory completion of the probationary 
period, they will be assigned to exist- 
ing vacancies in the field service. 


How to Apply 


No application will be considered 
except those completed on official 
forms provided for the purpose and 
submitted by Registered or Certified 
Mail. The application must contain 
specific information, sworn or affirmed 
before a proper public official. If any 
application is returned for verification, 
correction or additional information, 
the corrected application must be re- 
submitted by Registered or Certified 
Mail within the date and hour pre- 
scribed. All applications shall be trans- 
mitted to the “Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa.” 

In order to be considered for the 
next student class, applications must 
bear a canceled postmark not later 
than midnight December 30, 1961. 
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NORTHEAST DIVISION SUPERVISOR Roy W. Trexler addresses the fall training session 


for Deputy Game Protectors at Wilkes-Barre on September 16. Approximately 250 


deputies attended the meeting. 





RETIRED GAME PROTECTOR William 
Anneman, 93, of Lake Ariel in Wayne 
County, was honored by Executive Director 
M. J. Golden at the Northeast Division 
Deputy Training session in Wilkes-Barre 
on September 16. Mr. Anneman came to the 
Game Commission as a Deputy Game Pro- 
tector in 1910, appointed Game Protector in 
1913 and retired in 1934, 
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Mailman Counts Road Kills 


Rural mailman V. L. Nicholas, of 
Linden, decided to keep a record of 
dead birds and animals he found on 
the 61.5 miles of road he travels six 
days a week. Nicholas began his sur- 
vey on September 3, 1960, and re- 
ported his finding through September 
1, 1961. The rural mailman explains 
that although the mileage seems 
lengthy, the area all lies within an 
eight-mile radius of Linden. The fol- 
lowing is his year’s tabulation: 83 
rabbits, 5 red squirrels, 15 gray squir- 
rels, 18 skunks, 24 opossums, 2 musk- 
rats, 2 Norway rats, 1 dog, 23 domestic 
cats, 1 porcupine, 1 raccoon, 11 wood- 
chucks, 2 cock ring-necked pheasants, 
3 hen ring-necked pheasants, 1 un- 
identified songbird, 12 unidentified 
mammals. Last two items were indis- 
tinguishable due to Sunday traffic. 
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Morris Stewart Retires as Field Division Supervisor; 


Commission Reassigns Supervisors in Four Divisions 


Morris D. Stewart, a veteran of 31 
years of service with the Game Commis- 
sion, retired on September 19. For the 
past 12 years he has been Supervisor 
of the Commission’s Southeast Field 
Division with headquarters at Reading. 

Stewart started his Commission 
service as a Deputy Game Protector 
in Cameron County on October 20, 
1932, later served as a refuge keeper 
in Elk and Cameron Counties, became 
a District Game Protector in North- 
ampton County in 1937 and was pro- 
moted to Assistant Supervisor of the 
Southeast Division in 1947. He was 
born in Cameron, Pennsylvania, is 
married to the former Jessie Pearl 
Howlett. The Stewarts have two 
daughters and one son, four grand- 
children. Prior to his Commission em- 
ployment, Stewart worked for an en- 
gineering company and spent 11 years 
as a right-of-way inspector for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

With the retirement of Stewart, the 
Commission announced several 
changes in supervisor assignments. 
William A. Hodge, Law Enforcement 
Assistant in the Northeast Division, 
has been promoted to supervisor in 
the Southcentral Division with head- 

: quarters at Huntingdon. He served as 
§ a Deputy Game Protector in Centre 
; County from 1935 to 1937, became a 
student officer in the second class at 
the Commission’s training school and 








graduated on March 15, 1938. He then 
served as a traveling Game Protector 
with headquarters at Punxsutawney 
until called into military service dur- 
ing World War II. Following his dis- 
charge he returned to Jefferson County 
as District Game Protector for two 
years. In 1948 he was promoted to the 
position of general operations assistant 
in the Northeast Division, the title 
being changed to Law Enforcement 
Assistant in 1950. 

Norbert J. Molski, Land Manager in 
the Northeast Division, was promoted 
to succeed Hodge as Law Enforce- 
ment Assistant at division headquar- 
ters. He also is a graduate of the Com- 
mission’s training school, served as a 
District Game Protector in Bradford 
County from 1947 to 1959 when he 
became a Land Management Officer. 

The Commission has also announced 
reassignment of several field division 
supervisors. Temple A. Reynolds, who 
has been Supervisor of the Northwest 
Division since 1949, has moved to the 
Southeast Division and replaces Mor- 
ris Stewart. James A. Brown, Super- 
visor in the Southcentral Division since 
1957, has moved to Franklin as Super- 
visor of the Northwest Division. Both 
men are graduates of the Commis- 
sion’s training school and have had 
long, varied service as Game Protec- 
tors and division staff officers. 


SUPERVISOR HUDDLE of all six division supervisors in Crawford County last month 
when supervisors and conservation information assistants inspected the goose manage- 
ment area there. Left to right: William Hodge, SC, James Brown, NW, T. A. Reynolds, 
SE, George Norris, SW, LeRoy Gleason, SE, and Roy Trexler, NE. 




























MASTER WATERFOWL BREEDER John 
W. Myers (right) receives his national 
award from Ralph Britt, awards committee 
chairman for the American Pheasant So- 
ciety. In the center is Jack Kiracofe, of 
Boiling Springs, last year’s Waterfowl 
award winner. 


Thomasville Farmer Wins 
Waterfowl Award 


The American Pheasant Society 
awarded John W. Myers, of Thomas- 
ville, the Master Breeder Award for 
Waterfowl. The York County farmer 
received this national award for his 
efforts in raising a variety of ducks 
and geese and for helping the State 
Game Commission stock Canada geese 
in waterfowl areas of the Common- 
wealth. 


Two Biologists Join 
Research Division 


The Game Commission’s Division 
of Research has added two new game 
biologists to its staff, announced Re- 
search Chief Harvey A. Roberts. 

Arnold H. Hayden, of Bellefonte, 
has been named assistant leader on 
the wild turkey study and Fred E. 
Hartman, of Harrisburg, has become 
assistant leader on the state's ring- 
necked pheasant study. 

Hayden received Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degrees in wildlife management 
from both Colorado State University, 
1956, and the University of Connecti- 
cut in 1959. He graduated this spring 
with a Master of Science degree in 
wildlife management from the Wild- 
life Research Unit at The Pennsylvania 
State University and began work on 
June 19. He and his wife reside in 
Wellsboro. 

Fred E. Hartman received his Bach- 
elor of Science degree in zoology and 
entomology from The Pennsylvania 
State University in 1958 and his Mas- 
ter of Science in wildlife management 
from the University of Maine in 1960. 
Hartman began work on August 28. 
He and his wife reside in Jonestown. 


























BEST FIRE YEAR TARGET OF FOREST SERVICE 


The State Forest Service is shooting for “the best year in history” in its war 
against forest fires in Pennsylvania. 

Forest Protection Chief H. B. Rowland reported recently that “with any 
kind of luck we can top our best year, 1956, during 1961.” 

In 1956 there were 559 forest fires in the state and they destroyed 6,940 
acres. So far in 1961 there have been 199 fires covering 1,146 acres. 

Rowland credited a snowy winter and a wet spring for the record so far, 
but said he is “keeping his fingers crossed” as far as the fall fire season is 
concerned. 

“We are determined to set a record in fire prevention,” he added, “and we 
are going to devote a lot of attention to one of the prime causes of forest fires 
in Pennsylvania—the hunters. During the fall over the last three years there 
have been a total of 832 forest fires and 429 of them—more than half—were 
caused by hunters. 

“Obviously, our hunters must feel some responsibility for the woodland 
upon which the wildlife they all want so badly depends. 

“I urge, therefore, that every hunter take care while in the woods and co- 
operate in making widespread forest fires a thing of the past in Pennsylvania.” 
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Commission Needs Help 
From Pheasant Hunters 


In July of this year, the State Game 
Commission launched an extensive re- 
search project on the ring-necked 
pheasant in Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of the study is four- 
fold: To determine and classify the 
pheasant range in the state, to de- 
termine populations in different range 
classifications, to evaluate various 
ae techniques and to conduct 
hunter bag checks. 

State game biologists have selected 
representative areas for their study 
and have already banded many pheas- 
ants of both sexes within these special 
areas. 

IIunters throughout the state are 
asked to be on the lookout for the 
banded pheasants. Band recoveries 
will enable the Game Commission to 
determine average life span of birds, 
distance they travel, and population 
density. 

Hunters are asked to send wings 
and legs of both banded and unbanded 
birds to the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pa. The following 





information should be included: Band 
number ( when applicable ), date killed, 
approximate location of kill (nearest 
post office), whether or not dogs were 
used. 

Although individual hunters will be 
polled, all pheasant hunters are asked 
to supply as much information as con- 
veniently possible. 





Big Game Trophy 
Contest Announced 


The Boone and Crockett Club an- 
nounced the opening of the Tenth 
North American Big Game Compe- 
tition. Trophies taken during any year 
may be entered in 1961 competition 
provided they have not been entered 
in previous competition and provided 
they are not listed in editions of “Rec- 
ords of North American Big Game.” 
Deadline is December 31. 

Charts for entering trophies will be 
sent upon request, but requester 
should be sure to state species and 
number required. Request charts and 
additional information from Boone 
and Crockett Club, 5 Tudor City Place, 
New York 17, New York. 


NEW OFFICERS of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs pose after the | 
election in September. Left to right are: first row, Thomas Levering, Corsp. Sec.; Henry ° 
Warner, 2nd V.P.; Everett G. Henderson, Pres.; Dr. Alvin R. Grove, Ist V.P.; second 
row, Oscar A. Becker, Hon. Pres.; James F. G. Sheffer, Alt. Dele. N.W.F.; Seth L. 





Myers, Dele. N.W.F.; C. Ed Palmer, Treas.; C. Paul Blair, Rec. Sec. 
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REPORTED DEER MORTALITY—JULY AND AUGUST 


The following record of deer mortalities in Pennsylvania during the last two 
months was compiled from reports submitted by Game Protectors all over the 
Commonwealth. The tabulation covers only the known mortalities. 


Crop Illegally 

Damage Vehicles Killed Miscellaneous Dogs Totals 
July... 102 424 45 23 4 598 
August _. 105 345 72 13 9 544 





TRANSACTIONS OF 26TH WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE AVAILABLE 


Now available to all interested persons are the Transactions of the 26th 
North American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute, sponsor of the annual international conser- 
vation meetings. The transactions of these important meetings comprise one 
of the most complete reference sources for information about natural re- 
sources management in this country. 

The 532-page, indexed volume contains all the presentations and floor dis- 
cussions at the two general and six technical sessions that made up this year’s 
meeting program in Washington, D. C. The names of all conference registrants 
also are listed. Copies can be obtained from the Institute, 709 Wire Building, 
Washington 5, D. C., at $4 apiece, the actual cost of publication. A limited 
number of copies of Transactions of earlier meetings back to 1947 and of the 
1936-1957 Transactions Index also are available. 


SEVENTH GRADUATING CLASS from the Lawrence County Council of Conservation 
Clubs’ annual Conservation School pose at the Coachman’s Club grounds in Scott Town- 
ship where the school was held August 20-26. Camp Director Louis Zeelsdorf (extreme 
+ oy — Game Protector Calvin A. Hooper, Jr. (right), stand with other instructors and 

graduates. 
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NORTHWEST DIVISION CONFERENCE held in Titusville on September 17 was attended 
by these VIP’s: H. L. Buchanan, Vice-President of the Game Commission; Paul Went- 
worth, President of the NW Div. of Federation of Sportsmen; Honored Guest Bill Hugh, 
of Oil City, the Deputy Game Protector with the longest service; Supervisor Jim Brown; 
and Executive Director M. J. Golden. 


50 MILLION AMERICANS FISHED OR HUNTED IN 1960 


Fifty million Americans fished or hunted in 1960, 30 million of them in more 
than an occasional way, and this latter group of sportsmen and sportswomen 
spent $3,852,000,000 last year in the process of enjoying this kind of recreation, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall pointed out recently. 

The 30 million figure was produced by the 1960 National Survey of Fishing 
and Hunting, returns from which were released in September to the annual 
meeting of the International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Com- 
missioners in Memphis by Daniel H. Janzen, Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The 1960 survey is comparable in coverage to the 1955 National Survey of 
Fishing and Hunting conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service. It was ex- 
plained that the overall 50 million hunters-fishermen figure was derived from a 
separate special survey conducted for the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. This survey added the occasional hunters and fishermen 
to those who pursued their sport more than a day or two or purchased a license 
or spent more than $5. 

The number of anglers and hunters has increased at a faster rate over the 
past five years than the population of our country, according to the 1960 fish- 
ing and hunting survey report. The total population increased 11 per cent in 
the five-year period while the number of fishermen and hunters increased 22 
and 24 per cent respectively. The number of women who hunt increased by 
106 per cent, while the number of lady anglers was 21 per cent higher than in 
1955. The 38 per cent increase in salt-water fishermen accounted for a con- 
siderable part of the overall increase in fishing. 

The survey report shows that 30,435,000 Americans 12 years or older spent 
all or part of 658 million days fishing and hunting. They traveled 26.4 billion 
passenger miles by car in pursuit of fish and game. This compared with 
24,917,000 anglers and hunters, 567 billion recreation-days of fishing and 
hunting, and 24 billion passenger miles by auto in 1955. 

The total expenditures of nearly $4 billion in 1960 for fishing and hunting 
compared with $2,851,000,000 in 1955. The 1960 expenditures are distributed 
as follows on a percentage basis: licenses, 3; food and lodging, 10; transpor- 
tation expenses, 14; fishing and hunting equipment, 17; auxiliary equipment, 
32; and privilege fees and other expenses, 24. 
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After a Short Blaze of Glory, 


The Champion Archer Goes the Way of All... 


SHOOTING STARS 


By Tom Forbes 


METEOR flashes across the star- 

studded sky. For a moment it 
shines with a brilliance that makes the 
stars pale by comparison and then it 
disintegrates in the earth’s atmosphere. 
Only on occasion does a fragment 
reach the earth to leave a record of its 
passing. In the world of archery the 
stars too have their brief moment of 
glory as they shoot their way to the 
top in the annual championship tour- 
naments. Their names are recorded in 
the record books and then they too 
are soon forgotten as they bow to a 
new generation of archers who will 
not be denied the honor of being 
named the champion. 


During the past year archery reached 
the age of maturity in the United 
States with the creation of amateur 
and nonamateur status for all archers. 
The National Archery Association of 
the United States is now recognized 
by the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee as the ruling body for archers. 
A complete amateur code is in effect 
and only amateurs are qualified to 
represent the United States in the In- 
ternational Tournament to determine 
World Champion Archers. 


This year the tournament was held 
at Oslo, Norway, and the next bi- 
ennial affair is scheduled for London, 
England, in 1963. Because several for- 
mer members of victorious American 
teams were ineligible to compete in 








JON LARS EDBURGH 


Men’‘s ee ee Archer 
an 
1961 Champion Archer of Pennsylvania 


this year’s tournament, fears were ex- 
pressed that the United States team, 
composed of amateurs, would be un- 
able to match the performance of past 
teams. Happily these gloomy forecasts 
turned out to be groundless. The 
American team, sparked by a full- 
blooded Cherokee Indian from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and led by nonshooting 
Clayton B. Shenk, President of the 
National Archery Association, broke 
three world records and won all four 
gold medals in compiling an imposin 

total of points in the double “F.1.T.A.” 
round which is shot at 90, 70, 50 and 
30 meters by men, and at 70, 60, 50 
and 30 meters by the ladies. A total 
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of 288 arrows is shot by each com- 
petitor and Joe Thorton, the men’s 
world champion, broke the record by 
scoring 2,310 points out of a possible 
2,880. The former record of 2,247 was 
held by James Casper, of Racine, Wis- 
consin. Second place went to C. Sher- 
man, of Madison, Wisconsin, with a 
2,188 and J. Sandelin, of Finland, 
placed third with 2,185. 


a 





CELIA WALTER 


Ladies’ Champion Field Archer 
Ladies’ Champion Target Archer 
1961 Champion Archer of Pennsylvania 


Twenty-three-year-old Nancy Von- 
derheide, of Cincinnati, Ohio, shot a 
new world record score to nose out 
Great Britain’s Laurie Fowler for first 
place. Her total of 2,173 was 53 points 
better than the former world record 
held by Carole Meinhart, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

In the team shoot both the men and 
women’s teams were victorious. The 
ladies set a new world team record 
with a total score of 6,378. Great Brit- 
ain, the runner-up, scored 6,348. 

Back in the United States the top 
tournaments are the Annual National 
Archery Association Tournament to 
determine the target champion of the 
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United States and the Annual Na- 
tional Field Archery Association to 
decide the field champion. This year 
marked the 77th annual NAA tourna- 
ment and it was held at Oak Park, 
Illinois, July 24-28. The championship 
is decided by shooting an Interna- 
tional, York, and a double American 
round. Clayton Sherman, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, won and at the same time 
set a record for this tournament with 
a score of 3,642. 

Few records are of long duration in 
this sport of archery. A record that 
has stood for four years is the excep- 
tion. Victoria Gosh of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, is the ladies’ 1961 target 
champion of the United States. She 
scored a total of 3,548 for an Inter- 
national, National, Columbia, and 
double American round. The record 
was set in 1960 by Ann Clark with a 
score of 3,845. 

In field archery the one big tour- 
nament is the Annual National Field 
Archery Association Championship 
Tournament. The 16th shoot was held 
at Crystal Springs, Arkansas, June 27- 
30. In the Nonamateur Instinctive 
Division Theressa Carter, of San Fran- 
cisco, California, won the women’s 
title with a score of 1,991 for the Field, 
Hunter and Animal Round. Lon Stan- 
ton, of Lake Ozark, Missouri, won the 
men’s championship in this division 
with a total score of 2,744. In the Non- 
amateur Free Style Division Ann 
Clark, of Cincinnati, Ohio, scored 
2,710 to win the title. In the strict] 
Amateur Instinctive Division the men's 
champion was Darryl Blank, Cedar 
City, Missouri, who scored 2,532. In 
the Free Style Division Bob Sevey, of 
Mound, Minnesota, was high man for 
the sight shooters with a score of 2,796. 
Continuing the usual practice the sight 
shooters outscore the instinctive shoot- 
ers in these championship tourna- 
ments. High Amateur Free Style Lady 
was Hazel Sudberry, of Pekin, Illinois, 
who scored 2,057. Sally Crissman, of 
Milroy, Pennsylvania, placed 8th. She 
led the Pennsylvania ladies in the scor- 
ing. Among the men Randall Buckley, 
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of Philadelphia, was the high scoring 
Pennsylvania amateur in the free style 
division, placing tenth in the compe- 
tition. Among the instinctive amateurs 
the top Pennsylvanian, Robert Jackson, 
of Warren, also placed tenth. 

Of particular interest to Pennsy]l- 
vanians are the Annual Target and 
Field Championship Tournaments of 
the Pennsylvania State Archery Asso- 
ciation. The former was held on the 
campus of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity over the Labor Day weekend. 
The competition consists of a double 
American and a York round for the 
men. Lars Edburgh, of Berwick, won 
the men’s title with a 758-742 Ameri- 
can and a 937 York, totaling 2,437. 
George A. Slinzer, of Luzerne, was 
second with 2,349. In the women’s 
division, Celia M. Walter, of Selins- 
grove, took the title, shooting a 706-700 
American, a 514 National, a 600 Co- 
lumbia, for a total of 2,520. Betsy Hib- 
bard, of Harrisburg, was second with 
2,484. Jane Waite, of Tyrone, a non- 
amateur, scored 2,579. The winners in 
the class competition follow: 


MEN CLASS SCORE 
Vincent Sikorski A 2,065 
Elizabethtown 
Bernard Wagman, Sr... B 1,822 
York 
Harry Shelly _..............0C 1,352 
Manheim 
WOMEN CLASS SCORE 
Beatrice Brown _.......... A 1,969 
Hanover 
Elaine Erderly B 2,196 
Erie 
Catherine Fultz _......... C 1,757 
Burnham 
Coreta Rettew .......... D 1,675 
Lancaster 


The clout round for men was won 
by John Hibbard, of Harrisburg, who 
set a new record of 36-304. The for- 
mer record was 300 set by Robert 
Kaufhold, Jr. The clout is a nontitle 
round in the target championship. 
This year for the first time a State 
Champion will be recognized as the 
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archer who compiles the best aggre- 
gate total in the State Target and 
State Field Championship Tourna- 
ments. The clout is included in this 
competition. In the Women’s Clout, 
Pat Baier, of Oreland, won with a 36- 
288. Carol Meinhart, a nonamateur, 
shot a 36-306. 

The Pennsylvania State Archery As- 
sociation Annual Field Championship 
Tournament was held the weekend of 
September 10 on the grounds of the 
Bloomsburg Archery Club. Five 14- 
unit field courses were provided for 
the 380 field shooters who signed in at 
the registration booth on the grounds 
for the shoot. Cafeteria-style lunch and 
dinner were served on the grounds 
Saturday by a local caterer. An abun- 
dant and varied supply of food was 
provided for the contestants. Follow- 
ing the rules of the National Field 
Archery Association the Pennsylvania 
State Field Champion comes from the 
Instinctive Class. This year’s cham- 
pion is John Heilman, of Bethlehem, 
who shot a 435, 460, 454 for a total of 
1,349. In the free style competition 
Jack Sheridan, of New Castle, had 488, 
476, 504 for a total of 1,468. In second 
place, Jon Lars Edburgh, Berwick, 
with 482, 505, 468, total 1,455. Ed- 
burgh, with a combined total of 4,095 
amassed at the Target and Field State 
Championship Tournaments, earned 
the title of Champion Archer of Penn- 
sylvania. In the Women’s Division, 
Celia Walter, of Selinsgrove, won the 
title in the free style group with a 
392, 388, 409, total 1,189. This score 
combined with her score won at the 
State Target Championship Tourna- 
ment earned her the title of Champion 
Archer of Pennsylvania. Her aggre- 
gate for the two tourneys was 3,964. 

Roger Werner, of Warren, won the 
Free Style Class A award with a total 
of 1,304. The instinctive title in this 
class went to Andrew Hajzdk, of Phil- 
ipsburg, with a score of 1,280. In the 
XB Class, Larrell H. Smith, of Blooms- 
burg, took the free style award with 
1,150, and Fred Marris, of Bloomsburg, 
the instinctive award with 1,054. For 
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the Ladies XA free style went to Anna 
Kerner, of Vandergrift, score 760, and 
in the instinctive group to Petty Bailey 
with 984 for the high score. The XA 
class award was won by Jean Pokack, 
of Hazleton, with 879, and XB went to 
Patty Sibly with a score of 686. Agnes 
Baumunk, of Forksville, took the XB 
Free Style Class award with 771. 


In the Nonamateur group Marwin 
Goetz shot the highest score of the 
tournament, a 486, 509, 482, totaling 
1,477. Jane Waite, for the ladies, shot 
the high score 466, 458, 466, totaling 
1,390. And so ended the Tournament 
Season. 





Timber Losses Greater 
From Insects, Disease 
Than From Woods Fires 


Damage to sawtimber in Pennsyl- 
vania’s forests by insects and disease 
is 38 times greater than the loss to the 
more spectacular enemy—forest fire, 
a spokesman for the state’s wood- 
dependent industries reported recently. 


George F. Patterson of Wellsboro, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Industries Committee, said the state 
annually suffers an average loss of 30 
million board feet of sawtimber to 
disease and another 8 million feet to 
insects. 


The loss to forest fires is one million 
board feet. “The highly effective fire 
prevention and fire fighting of the 
State Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters deserves much credit for this fire 
‘record,” said Patterson. 


Quoting from U. S. Forest Service 
figures, Patterson said another 64 mil- 
lion board feet is lost to miscellaneous 
causes including animal and storm 
damage and the natural death of trees 
crowded out by more vigorous com- 
petitors in the forest. 


Among major diseases and insects 
infecting Penn’s Woods, Patterson 
said, are white pine blister rust, oak 
wilt, gypsy moth, and “dieback” of 
oak and ash. 
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Nutria Cause Trouble 
Down South 


According to a Remington News 
Letter, “Down along the Gulf Coast 
most everyone’s chanting ‘Nutria go 
home!’” “Everyone,” said the article, 
“includes muskrat trappers, duck hunt-., 
ers, sugar cane and rice growers, 
cattlemen and anyone who has an in- 
terest in marshes and adjoining land. 

““Home’ for the nutria or coypu is 
South America. It was introduced 
from those parts with the fond hope 
that it would do well and add to our 
list of valuable furbearers. It has done 
better than well. Numbers have in- 
creased explosively and the ‘big musk- 
rat’ with the round tail is extending 
its range at a fast clip. 

“A declining fur market over the 
past decade has played into the hands 
of the nuisance import. A million or so 
pelts are marketed annually from Lou- 
isiana, but it’s like thinning carrots. 
Over a five-year period one duck club 
removed 19,000 from an 1,800-acre 
lake. The problem is still with them. 

“Attempted control of the vermin 
by hunting and trapping hasn’t made 
a dent in heavy infestations. More 
drastic methods are required to stem 
the growing, flowing mass. But how 
to do it without endangering water- 
fowl and muskrats is the sticky prob- 
lem facing the Federal Fish and Wild- 
life Service, as well as authorities in 
Louisiana and Texas.” 
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OVEMBER is sometimes called 
the brown month; the blazin 
beauty of autumn’s colors has fade 
and winter is drawing near. Never- 
theless, for those who look for it, color 
can still be found, even in November. 


The deep blue skies, with fleecy white 
clouds that hang heavy over steel 
green lakes and ponds color Novem- 


ber’s drab cloak. Evening sunsets often 
cast soft red and yellow reflection 
across the awaiting landscape. Night 
then swallows the colors like a hungry 
giant. 

The sportsman who stands in awe 
of these wonders thrills even more to 
nature's wildest call note, the honking 
of Canada geese as they wing their 
way southward. Although these birds 
are sometimes masked by fog or rain, 
the honkers’ clear notes pierce the air 
to sound the joys of their southern 
flight. 

Glancing backward some 55 or 60 
years, how well this writer remembers 
his early experiences on a southern 
Iowa farm when this call left an im- 
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pression that has never faded. The 
first flocks to arrive descended on the 
brown wheatfields stubble as well as 
endless cornfields. Yes, the annual 
flight was on. Despite long hours of 
farm chores and extensive treks to and 
from the little country school, some- 
how, a few hours were always avail- 
able to meet the wary challenge of 
this greatest of all game birds. We 
were on the Mississippi Flyway and 
they came in legions that today’s 
hunters would never believe existed. 
My younger brother usually accom- 
panied me to our well built cornstalk 
blind before daylight. He usually car- 
ried an old veteran Model 1897, 12- 
gauge Winchester while I used a 
Model 1901, 10-gauge lever-action 
Winchester. Black powder was all we 
could afford, but it certainly did the 
job as long as our aim was good. The 
goose cutouts were staked all around 
us in a pattern that looked from the 
air like a flock feeding. A pair of barn- 
yard domestic geese did our calling. 
What more could one ask? 

There was no law then limiting the 
amount of shells your firearm should 
contain, so both had their capacity of 
six hulls. We usually started with a 
brass shell that held more “fodder” 
than the longest paper shell. The 12 
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would take up to 3% drams of FG and 
1% oz. of 2’s to No. 4 buck while the 
10 would hold 5 drams FG and 1% oz. 
of 2’s to No. 4 buck. No. 4 buck, west- 
ern size, ran about .25 caliber round 
ball with 20 to 21 of them weighing 
an ounce. If one was lucky enough to 
connect they would kill out to 150 
yards when driven by such big charges 
of black powder. Brass shells do not 
operate smoothly from a magazine, 
which was our reason for using only 
the one in the barrel with paper com- 
ing up next. 

What a thrill it was to watch a big 
flock react to the calls of our gray 
farm geese. We had one particular 
old gander who seemed to get a kick 
out of calling his wild cousins to their 
doom. He would stand out ahead of 
our blind and not bat an eye when 
both shotguns were belching flame 
and smoke enough to scare most any- 
thing alive. When there was a wind 
blowing the black powder smoke gave 
no interference to our vision but when 
the atmosphere was full of fog or 
misty rain, and no breeze, our corn- 
stalk blind took on the appearance of 
a 48-gun frigate firing broadsides. It 
must have been a sight to see, par- 
ticularly with the clamoring, fright- 
ened geese trying to escape the holo- 
caust. 


The scene has changed 55 years 
later. Today, we have thousands of 
hunters where we had a few then. At 
that time thousands of geese were 
killed for the market. After a few 
years of this unrestricted destruction 
of our wild fowl, laws became neces- 
sary to halt the waste. This took hard 
work from dedicated conservationists. 
We would not have these grand birds 
to hear, to study and to hunt if some- 
thing had not been done. The real 
sportsman is an educated conserva- 
tionist. We change as time goes along. 
Personally, this author gets farther 
away from shooting game with the 
firearm each year. The telephoto lens 
is better. A dead Canadian goose or 
mallard is no longer beautiful to look 
at but a live one is all vibrant action 
and brilliant color. This does not mean 
that we are against the younger gen- 
eration of sportsmen shooting their 
share of ducks and geese. That would 
be selfishness personified. Go ahead 
readers, and enjoy some of the thrills 
of matching your wits with those tele- 
scopic-eyed denizens of the upper 
strata. We will do our best to give a 
few pointers that may come in fans 
to those of you who have never had 
experience in bagging one. 

Thanks to Federal control we seem 
to have more geese this year than has 


GOOSE BLINDS work better the older and the more weather beaten they appear. The 
best location for the goose blind is on water between corn or grain fields. 














been estimated for several seasons. 
This made a two weeks earlier season 
possible in all counties of the com- 
monwealth except Crawford County, 
where the big Pymatuning waterfowl 
sanctuary is located. 


When we mention goose hunting, 
we always are asked, “Where are the 
best areas for this sport in Pennsy]l- 
vania?” Probably the best spot is the 
Pymatuning area of Crawford County. 
It will become even better in the next 
few years as the Game Commission 
completes development of the new 
Goose Management Area. Canada 
geese also eross many other areas of 
the state in their migration flight. 
Flocks commonly follow the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware Rivers, often 
stopping to rest and feed for short 
periods of time. Be on the lookout for 
the occasional flock that might land 
near you on a small stream, lake or in 
a grainfield. A careful stalk may pay 
off in the bagging of your two birds. 

A good pair of binoculars or a rifle 
range telescope can mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure on 
catch-as-catch-can hunts. Considerable 
time mapping out your approach is 
necessary but be sure you stay out of 
sight. The bird you are seeking can 
see you as clearly as you see him with 
a pair of 7 x 35 wide-angle binoculars. 
He also has a most uncanny premoni- 
tion concerning your next move. Wear 
dull colored clothing or a camouflage 
suit and keep your face covered, espe- 
cially if you wear glasses. Bright metal 
areas of your firearm should be cov- 
ered to prevent reflection. Always re- 
member, geese and big ducks are not 
in effective killing range unless the 
hunter can see their eyes, regardless 
of which smooth-bore you are using. 
If you find a flock of geese resting on 
a lake around sunset—legal quitting 
time, leave them alone and try your 
approach the next morning. They will 
usually be there if someone has not 
disturbed them. Scan the shore line 
carefully for protective cover and you 
will generally locate them on some 
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sand bar or back in a cove where they 
worked during the night. If you are 
working a large body of water, your 
scope or binoculars save a lot of time. 
Sometimes their gabbling will help 
you locate them if they are feeding, 
but usually when resting and not feed- 
ing they are silent. 

Flocks resting or feeding in an open 
field require different tactics because 
often they are so situated that it is 
impossible to creep into range. This 
type of setup requires a couple of pals 
to help you out. About your only hope 
is to place two or three hunters as 
close as they can approach without 
being seen on the opposite side. bien 
will await a frontal approach whic 
they hope will drive the geese over 
them. Good blinds along long stretches 
of our bigger rivers where consider- 
able acreage of bottom land is de- 
voted to suitable crops will often pay 
off if the nimrod is patient, watches 
weather conditions, and uses plenty 
of cut out decoys. He should be fairly 
competent at calling too. Ahead of, or 
during a storm is the best time for 
this tactic. The goose and duck shooter 
must be willing to face the worst type 
of weather and ride it out to the finish. 
Sissies are unable to qualify here. 

As to firearms that are best we can 
only suggest that you use the best you 
have. Conditions, individual skill and 
experience are the chief factors that 
spell success or failure. Personally, we 
like nothing under a heavy twelve- 
bore that will use 1% to 1% ounces of 
copper-plated or nickel-plated 4’s, 3’s, 
2’s or BB’s ahead of 4 to 4% drams 
equivalent of Herco or AL-7 or AL-8. 
Our shells are all carefully hand- 
loaded with the best components avail- 
able using Air wedge or Remington H 
plastic wads over the powder, then 
equivalent to two high grade lubri- 
cated felt wads with another plastic 
cup wad (cup out) behind the shot. 
The felt wads are at least % inch 
thickness each. This loading takes 
time but gives perfect patterns, shot 
after shot with no mutilated pellets 
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(Note patterns made with these loads 
in the October issue). The only gun 
that will beat these long-range 2%- and 
3-inch twelve-gauge magnum loads is 
the big 3%-inch ten-gauge loaded the 
same way. Thirty-four grains of Herco 
back of 1% ounces of No. 4 or No. 5 
copperized will drive every pellet en- 
tirely through a big cock bird out to 
40 yards. No one needs more steam 
than that—or do they? 

Many of our readers enjoy goose 
hunting above all other kinds of game 
shooting. One in particular, is Tommy 
Jennis, a Pittsburgh Post Gazette em- 
ploye, who has tried his luck from 
Pymatuning to Mattamuskeet and as 
far west as Two Buttes. Reservoir, 
Baca County, Colorado. This dyed-in- 
the-wool goose shooter has definite 
ideas of his own about the best gun 
and shot load to use. He has an un- 
usual battery of three of the original 
Ithaca ten-gauge magnums made Gack 
in 1932. They all handle the 3%-inch 
5-dram 2-ounce loads. These were the 
greatest big tens ever made. 

Jennis uses no shot sizes under 2’s 
or BB’s with No. 4 buck preferred. 
Today one can use up to 2% ounces of 
No. 4 buck ahead of 56 grains of Al- 
can’s AL-8. That gives you forty-five 
25-caliber round balls to each load. 
This is a potent one approaching the 
best the ponderous 8-gauges used to 
handle. As anyone can see, using shot 
sizes under No. 4’s defeats the purpose 
of this big gauge. Usually the Magnum 








tens weigh 10% or more. Their weight 
helps snub the recoil and one does not 
notice it more than a heavy in a 12. 

Jay Miller, from Clarks Summit, 
near Scranton, is another friend of 
mine who would rather glance down 
the wide tubes of his big Magnum 
ten-gauge Parker for a kill on a big 
honker than anything else in the world. 
He hunts the Chesapeake and Matta- 
muskeet areas and is an expert on 
goose and duck shooting as well as 
estimating antique firearm values. He 
prefers my hand-loads with copper- 
ized 3’s, 2s and BB’s. 

In the opposite category we have 
men like Richard Jackson, President 
of the Moscow, Pennsylvania, Sports- 
men’s Club, who does his goose shoot- 
ing with a high-grade Browning 12- 
gauge two-shot automatic. “Big Dick,” 
as he is familiarly called, uses stand- 
ard 3%-14 Xpress shells with 4's, 5’s 
and 6’s, and easily gets his limit in the 
James Bay region of Ontario. Dick is 
a careful gunner who waits until he 
can see their eyes. The Indian guide 
he hires really talks goose “language” 
and gets them in close. 

There you have it “amigos,” try for 
clean kills on this noble bird at all 
times and whether you are big, little, 
weak or old, stick to a fowling-piece 
you are able to control and, above all, 
wait till you can see their eyes. We 
will see you at sunrise in the blind 
where we can all enjoy “GOOSE 
HUNTING THRILLS.” 
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Much of the Love of Hunting Comes 
From Sharing It With a Good Dog. 





Grouse and Grouse Dogs 


By Herbert Kendrick 


pPnan CEN AMERY 1960 grouse 
season was very successful for 
the hunters who were properly pre- 
pared and spent enough time in the 
woods to locate productive covers. 
Post season reports indicate a con- 
siderable rise in the number of grouse 
flushed per gun hour. It is encourag- 
ing, but odd, that our grouse popula- 
tion increased, while Maryland, West 
Virginia, Virginia and Michigan re- 
ported a definite decline. 

While hunting grouse from Canada 
to Carolina, it is amazing to find such 
a small group who seriously hunt this 
fine game bird, and still more bewil- 
dering to see men hunt without a dog. 
Perhaps the major reasons for hunting 
without a dog include: experience 





with worthless dogs, difficulties in- 
volved in purchasing trained dogs, 
expense, lengthy uncertain process of 
training one’s own, and a lack of un- 
derstanding of the tremendous assets 
of good grouse dogs. 

Training the grouse dog is often a 
very rewarding experience, and is con- 
sidered by many as a great sport. 
Hunting grouse behind one’s own 
trained dog is a necessary adjunct to 
the fine art of grouse gunning, for 
much of the love of hunting would be 
lost without sharing the fun with a 
fine dog. Retrieving alone makes the 
dog well worth the time, effort and 
expense of training. 

The superlative grouse specialist is 
an animal of pride and joy, and is in- 
deed rare, for he is sublimely endowed 
with a hypnotic, mysterious, instinc- 
tive ability, combined with the quali- 
fications of natural talent, thorough 
training, and extensive experience. 
The truly ‘thee grouse dog can be 
correctly placed, without hesitation, 
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at the peak of gun dog development, 
just as the grouse commands first 
place in the hearts of game bird gun- 
ners everywhere. 

Woodcock, quail, and pheasants 
may well deserve the respect of a 
seasoned grouse hunter, but the ruffed 
grouse is by far the most difficult for 
a dog to handle. He is the most crafty 
of all our game birds, and his intelli- 
gence accounts for his survival in the 
rough woodlands, and intensifies the 
interest in hunting him. In cover the 
grouse is extremely alert, i ae. 
to know when and where the dog an 
gunner near his hiding place. The old 
drummer quickly formulates careful 
plans for escape before the dog is 
within scenting range. He may sneak 
out to the edge of the woods, silently 
glide away, flush wild, or sit tight. 
Time and again, with his bag of tricks, 
he succeeds in bewildering the dog 
and the hunter but a well experienced 
dog will greatly enhance the hunter’s 
chances for a shot. 

The grouse possesses the ability to 
startle the gunner with his bold flush. 
Being a native trickster, there seems 
to be no limit to his strategies of mas- 
terly retreats. It requires a dog of 
good blood lines, proper training, and 
considerable experience in the woods 
to successfully handle grouse. 






FUTURE GROUSE HUNTER, this seven- 
week-old English setter has yet to thrill to 
the booming flush and rushing feathers of 
that great Pennsylvania game bird. He will 
some day make his master very proud 
when he points his limit of ruffed grouse. 
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The most beautiful and exciting per- 
formances of grouse dogs are the bold, 
fast and snappy workers capable of 
bearing down surely and swiftly on a 
bird, pointing and holding staunchly, 
but usually these class dogs are prod- 
ucts of careful breeding and profes- 
sional training, very difficult and ex- 
pensive for the average hunter to 
obtain. The field trial men have de- 
veloped some rare dogs, and deserve 
much credit for improving the breeds; 
however, the joys of hunting with a 
dog are not restricted to any group. 
Dogs lacking in color and style, often 
make up the difference with intelli- 
gence, bird sense, and love of hunting 
for his master. 


The dog with less speed, range, and 
handling ability can be within our 
grasp, and even if he cannot compete 
in the trials, he will do well as a gun 
dog when taught to locate his game, 
hold it well, and retrieve correctly. 


Pointers and setters continue to lead 
the field as grouse dogs, although the 
Brittany spaniel is gaining in popu- 
larity. These small dogs work well for 
grouse hunting. Irish and Gordon set- 
ters are staging a welcome return to 
the grouse woods as excellent per- 
formers. 


The aristocratic ruffed grouse seems 
to absorb a part of the rugged nature 
of the forests he makes his home. You 
cannot expect a grouse to be anything 
but tough to bag, for he lives with 
steep hills, rocks, ravines covered with 
decaying logs, and hidden by fern, 
hemlock and alders. He may dwell on 
the hardwood ridges where leaves are 
colorful, woodlands damp, and pun- 
gent odors perfume the cool air. You 
climb the mountainside and as you 
stop to rest, the dog points in the berry 
vines. The bird roars out and when the 
gun cracks, a little puff of feathers, 
and then the deep thump so familiar 
to the sentimental grouse man. The 
fellow who is successful with this type 
of gunning, and shares it with a good 
grouse dog, is well aware he is smiled 
upon by the gods. 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 





Fun With Insects 


By Ted S. Pettit 


gt eppenee is usually thought of as 
the month between summer and 
winter. Birds that have been with us 
all summer are now winging their way 
south. The oaks, maples, hickories and 
other hardwoods are bright with their 
fall colors and the ground is covered 
with their falling leaves. Squirrels are 
busy storing up acorns, hickory nuts 
and walnuts for the long winter ahead, 
as other animals try to store up fat to 
carry them through the lean days that 
are coming. 

So this is a good time to get ready 
for some fun this fall and winter— 
fun with a future too, since these 
projects consist of collecting insects 
and other animals and keeping them 
alive over the winter. In the process 
you can watch them closely and find 
“08 more about them and how they 
ive. 

As soon as you can now, before the 
first heavy frosts, make the necessary 








cages as described here and go out 
and collect insects. They are all easy 
to find and catch, and you will have 
many hours of fun this winter. 

There are many insects that may be 
kept as pets, but among the most 
easily kept are preying mantises, ants, 
crickets and grasshoppers. 

Preying mantises do not need to be 
caged, unless your family objects to 
insects of this size flying around the 
house. Mantises are clean and will not 
bite unless tormented. If you hold one 
in your hand, and it can twist its head, 
it might bite your finger. But a cat 
will scratch, or a dog bite, if you 
torment it. 

Look for adult mantises in earl 
October. They are rather easily Pee 
within their range, as they sit on grass 
tops, or shrubs, and await their “prey.” 

You can catch the mantis in a but- 
terfly net, or even catch it by hand, 
and quickly transfer it to a wire- 
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covered jar. Take the mantis home, 
and free it in the house, or place it 
in a cage. 

As long as you can catch insects the 
mantis will eat them. Grasshoppers, 
flies, bugs—almost any insect will pro- 
vide a meal for a mantis. And they 
are easy to feed. Just offer the mantis 
an insect, as if you were handing a 
bone to a dog. The mantis will grasp 
the insect with one front leg, and be- 
gin to eat. Watch it as it eats. First, it 
may bite off the wings and head of its 
food. Then it will eat the body. When 
it has finished the meal, it will appear 
to wash its face, in much the same 
manner as a Cat. 


When insect food is no longer avail- 
able, and if the mantis is still alive, 
feed it hamburger, or small bits of 
raw meat. Stick a tiny bit of ham- 
burger on the end of a toothpick, and 
offer it to the mantis. Feed the insect 
until it refuses food. 


Mantises should be fed, or offered 
food, several times a day. They eat 

uite a bit, a little at a time. Leave a 

ish of water where the mantis can 
find it. Place the dish in the same place 
every day, and the mantis will find it 
by itself. 

Mantises may live long into the fall, 
or early winter, if the indoor tempera- 
ture, humidity and air are suitable. 
They usually die naturally, about the 
time of the first frost in fall. But in- 
doors, they may well live until Christ- 
mas. 

These interesting insects make de- 
lightful pets, whether they fly freely 
about, or are kept in a small cage. 
They are well worth the effort in- 
volved in finding, en iy and feed- 
ing them. And if they fly freely in the 
house, they will help to control the 
flies or mosquitoes that may be there. 


Crickets as Pets 
Crickets, too, make interesting pets. 
But they should be kept in cages. They 
will live much longer than mantises, 
and provide interest for as long as 
they live. 
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The most easily made cricket house 
can be made with a flowerpot full. of 
dirt, and an old-fashioned lamp chim- 
ney. Insert the chimney about two 
inches into the dirt in the pot, so that 
there is dirt inside and outside the 
bottom of the chimney. Make a screen 
top of mosquito netting, and hold it 
on with a rubber band. 

Then go out into a field and look 
for crickets. Turn over rocks, or look 
under pieces of wood. Look in the 
high grass. Collect several crickets 
and place them in the chimney. Drop 
a cabbage leaf in, or other greens, and 
fasten the top on the chimney. Keep 
an adequate supply of food in the 
cage. Occasionally, sprinkle a little 
water in the chimney to keep the at- 
mosphere properly moist. Once in a 
while, too, soak up a little corn meal 
in water, and drop a little of the mash 
into the chimney. The mash will sup- 
ply the insects with moisture as well 
as food. 

Crickets can live in this way for 
quite a long time, and their actions 
as they feed, and their everyday ac- 
tions, are very interesting to watch. 
In addition, from time to time they 
may pay for their keep by providing 
music. 

Other insects, such as grasshoppers, 
may be kept in the same way as 
crickets. 
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Ant Houses 


Ants are easily kept as pets. To keep 
them successfully, and to get the most 
pleasure from watching them, a spe- 
cial ant house should be built. There 
are two ways to do it. 

To make the first kind, you will 
need two. pieces of wood about 6” 
long and 2” wide; two pieces of wood 
12” long and 2” wide; some nails; two 
pieces of glass 6” by 12”; and a piece 
of wood 12” long by 1%” wide. All the 
wood should be % or %” thick and the 
glass can be ordinary window glass. 

First make a rectangular frame of 
the 6” long pieces and the 12” long 
pieces, by nailing them together. The 
frame will have two 6” sides and two 
12” sides, and will look like a box 
without a top or bottom. Now stand 
the frame on one side. In the top, cut 
three holes about 1” wide and 1%” 
long. These holes should be evenly 
spaced along the top. Over two of the 
holes tack pieces of fine screen. These 
holes are for ventilation only. Over 
the third hole, place a piece of tin, 
slightly larger than the hole. Drive 
a tack through the tin into the wood, 
so that you have a door that will turn 
on the tack and open or close the hole. 
This is where you feed the ants. 

Next cut three or four notches in 
the 12” edge of the piece of wood that 
is 12” by 1%”. Then fit the piece into 
the frame about 2” down from the 
top, running parallel with the top. 

The next step is to fit one piece of 
glass against one side of the frame and 
fasten it with one-inch wide adhesive 
tape. Run the tape up the side, and 
fold it over the glass. Run another strip 
down the other side, and fold it over 
the glass. Then fasten it top and bot- 
tom, as is shown in the illustration. 
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Then fill the bottom section of the 
frame with topsoil. Fill it completely, 
so that when the other glass side is 
attached, the dirt will be solid from 
the bottom to the strip with the 
notches cut in it. 

Your next job will be to catch ants 
and place them in the ant house. This 
will be done most easily if you take a 
paper bag and shovel on a hike, where 
you will look for an ant nest. Look 
under logs, under rocks, or look for 
anthills out in a field. When you find 
an ant colony scoop up some dirt with 
the ants in it, and gently place it in 
the bag. Try to get a queen ant, which 
is much larger than the rest. Try, too, 
to get some of the ant pupae (the little 
oval shaped white or brown egglike 
objects), and a number of workers. 
When you get home, carefully tear 
open the bag, and the ants will be 
crawling around on the inside of the 
paper. Pick them up by a leg, with 
your forceps, and drop them into the 
ant house. When you get twenty or 
thirty in the house, and when they 
have crawled away from under the 
door, make up a solution of sugar and 
water, and drop it through the hole in 
the top. Later on, drop a small lump 
of sugar in, and then drip some water 
on the sugar. Small bits of cookie, 
cake, or cake icing—any sweets that 
are a little damp will provide excellent 
food for ants. 
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The second type of ant house is one 
that lies flat. Start with a flat piece of 
wood about 8” wide and 12” long. Get 
two strips of wood about half inch 
square, and 8” long; two pieces %” 
square and 11” long; one piece %” 
square and 7” long; and one piece 2” 
square and 6” long. About an inch 
from each end of the 7” long piece, 
cut small notches in one side. In the 
center of the 6” long piece cut a small 
notch. 

Next, nail the 8” long pieces across 
the ends of the flat board. Nail the 
11” long pieces along the sides of the 
flat board. You will now have a flat 
box without a top. Next, nail the 7” 
long piece across the middle of the 
board, between the two side pieces. 
In the middle of the 7” long piece, and 
at right angles to it, and running to- 
ward one end, nail the 6” piece. The 
notches should be on the bottom as 
you nail on the 6” and 7” pieces. 

You now have what seems to be 
the floor plan of a three-room house. 
Two rooms are the same size and one 
room is larger. The notches form doors 
from one room to another. 

Next get a piece of glass that fits the 
top of the house. Fill one of the small 
rooms with topsoil. Sprinkle a little 
topsoil or humus on the floor of the 
other two rooms. Cut a piece of black 
paper to fit tightly over the room that 
is filled with dirt. 


Now, saw out a 1” section of the 
wall of the large room, tack a piece of 
tin over the opening to act as a door 
that can be easily opened and closed. 

Place the glass on top, and fasten it 
securely with adhesive tape. Catch 
some ants and place them in the house, 
through the door. Feed them through 
the same door. From time to time look 
under the black paper to see what is 
going on. The rest of the time you can 
watch the activity in the other two 
rooms through the glass roof. 

Before long, you can see how highly 
organized the ant society is. You can 
see why insects of this order—Hymen- 
optera—are called the smartest of the 
insect world. 


Water Insects 

Many insects such as dragonflies, 
damsel flies, stone flies, May flies, and 
caddis flies, as well as others, spend 
the larva or nymph stage living in 
water. A visit to a pond side, taking 
along a kitchen strainer, or a specially 
made collecting net, will enable you 
to collect a number of these nymphs. 
Place them immediately into a jar of 
water taken from the same pond, with 
some of the plant life and water- 
animal life upon which they feed. 
Place these insects in an aquarium 
such as is described in the next chap- 
ter, or in a large gallon jar. Some of 
these insects will eat other insect 
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nymphs, when they are confined in a 
small space, so you will have an in- 
teresting time seeing what eats what. 
For food, use plant life taken from the 
pond or stream where you collected 
the nymphs, and also smaller insect 
larvae which you can collect in the 
same place. 

Make a flat box about 10” by 12” 
and 2” high. Place partitions in it, 
running from side wall to side wall, 
and from end to end, so that you have 
four rooms. Cut doors in the partitions 
so that an insect can crawl through 
each of the four rooms. Then get a 
piece of glass for the top. 

If your insect is a plant-eating 
beetle, place a different kind of leaf 
in each room. Place the beetle in one 
room, and cover the box with a piece 


of glass. Watch the insect to see which 
food it will eat. It may visit each two 
or three times before eating one kind. 
Change the leaves, and try four other 
kinds. 

If the insect is a meat eater—that is, 
if it eats other insects—place two dif- 
ferent kinds of insects each in a differ- 
ent room, and place two kinds of raw 
meat in the other two rooms. Try 
pieces of cut up earthworm, and cut 
up insect larva. Try several different 
kinds of insects. Tiger beetles are par- 
ticularly interesting to work with in 
this manner. Keep your box, and try 
it again later on with other insects. 
This project is one that you can try 
time and time again with many differ- 
ent kinds of insects. It gets more in- 
teresting, it seems, each time you try it. 





WILD TABBY REVERTS TO NATURAL TRAITS 


This summer, a farmer living near Carlisle phoned Game Protector Eugene 


Utech the news he had trapped a “catamount” that had been killing his 
chickens. 

Utech reports: “I went immediately to investigate and found the animal to be 
about the largest undomesticated and most savage house cat I ever saw. It 
really looked wild and woolly and weighed about 15 pounds.” 


NEW OFFICERS elected by Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association at their annual 
business meeting in September are, left to right, sitting: Keith Schuyler, Berwick, Di- 
rector; Willard T. Johns, Hershey, President; Roger M. Latham, Pittsburgh, Ist Vice- 
President; LeRoy F. Manning, Prospect Park, Treasurer. Standing: David E. Fisher, 
Allentown, Secretary-Editor; Mark Passaro, Allentown, 2nd Vice-President; Myron Shoe- 
maker, Laceyville, Director; Paul Blair, Sharon, Director; Bob Parlaman, Franklin, 
Director; Harry Allaman, Lancaster, Director. 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY COUNTY 








RESIDENT NONRESIDENT 
1959 1960 1959 1960 





COUNTIES 








768 
193 
209 
471 
920 


Adams 7,819 
Allegheny 75,082 
Armstrong 13,461 
Beaver 17,698 

edford 9,562 
25,353 
17,946 

9,779 
18,303 
16,195 


8,063 
75,855 
13,252 
18,230 

9,736 
26,111 
18,210 
10,005 
18,710 
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York 
Dept. of Revenue 2,374 


TOtals !. .. (866)? 949,365 (880) 44,937°° 46,403°° 
°The figures in parentheses indicate “Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War Veterans, which 


are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 
*®Includes Alien Nonresident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1959, 14; 1960, 27. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1961 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply during Hunting License Year, September 1, 1961 to August 31, 1962) 

Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening hour for 
small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 28 will be 8:00 a.m., 
EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting 
hours daily are from 7:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., EST, excepting from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 
6:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., EST, and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m., EST. (FEDERAL REGULATIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND SHOOTING 
HOURS ON MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


SMALL GAME 





Daily Season DATES OF OPEN SEASONS: 
Limit Limit First Day Last D 
Rabbits, Cottontail (not more than 20 in combined m 05 ee. Oct. 28 
EN EE EEE CS LET a ee 8 Dec. 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined) Biccoite, _ ees Oct. 28 
(not more than 30 in combined seasons) --..------— 000 ween Dec. 
Ruffed Grouse (not more than 10 in combined seasons) Binns Be ee. aa 
Tete. ec 
Wild Turkey—Counties and Parts of, not listed below Bsa EAS Oct. 2 
—Counties and Parts of, listed below (1) 0 eunneewe Oct. 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only -..-....----..-...-----.------ ny, ae Oct. 
2p aS a een | Oct. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) (2) (Certain Counties 
TS | gen a RR teh ol ae ees es Dec. 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ---.----.----.---------.-------- : Unlimited No close season 
Woomeecks (i ooueageoss) .._..........-____.........--.-.+-----. Unlimited No close season 
0 LE gRERT cee eS RE renee Unlimited No close season 
Squirrels, Red (closed Oct. 2 to 27, inclusive) .---....-. Unlimited All months except Oct. 2-27 
BIG GAME 
Bear, over one year old, by individual —__.................-- ee 2) Yaeeeeens A |; Dec. 2 
Bears, over one year old, by hunting party of three 
Se es ee SS ee eee eee eee Se = Dec. 2 
pent; Asceery Geaten, any GOS cp lett a ae Oct. 27 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to an antler, or a l 1 
ee ee eee, OE ———— ee Dec. 16 (3) 
oN NS ESS Se ee ee ....... Dec. 18 (3) only 
FURBEARERS 
ee Os aE ee ee eS Unlimited No close season 
|S RRR ey 2 A Rae eee Saye. 8a eee ee Unlimited -....... fe |) ae Jan. 14, 1962 
eS) enna Ce Ree CC i ee Unlimited -...... ot a a Jan. 14 AND 
Se Feb. 10 -_........ Mar. 18, 1962 
Beavers (traps only )—Certain Counties (4) : ene 7 — 7 " 1962 
—Remainder of State Geers 4 poe wm. 50 aan. £6,208 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk, Otters, Hungarian Partridges, Sharp-tailed Grouse. 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


(1) Wild Turkey Scason—Oct. 28-Nov. 25—in the Counties of Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, Union, Warren, and in those 
parts of Blair and Huntingdon Counties north of Route 22, and in that part of Mifflin County 
north of Route 22 west of Lewistown and north of Route 522 east of Lewistown, and in that 
part of Snyder County north of Route 522, and also in those parts of Bradford, Columbia, Luzerne, 
Montour, Northumberland and Wyoming Counties north and west of the North Branch of the 
Susquehanna River. 

(2) Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits)—Counties Closed: Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Centre, Elk, Huntingdon, 
Jefferson, Somerset, Warren. 

(3) Except Letterkenny Ordnance Depot Ammunition Area (Franklin County) where the season for 
antlered deer closes Dec. 15 and the season for antlerless deer is Dec. 16 and Dec. 18. 

(4) Counties of Bradford, Crawford, Erie, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Wyoming. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS OF SMALL GAME-—Not more than the daily limit for 
the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding day of the open season for 
each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of where held, stored or found in 
possession. 

DEER-—A hunter may not kill more than one deer during the three 1961 seasons, whether hunting indi- 
vidually or with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License, required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, is issued only by: County Treasurers at $2.15; and the Department of Revenue, Harris- 
burg, at $2. Antlerless Deer Licenses, issued by County Treasurers only, at $1.15, are valid 
only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may hunt deer during the Archery Season 
and Antlerless Deer Season, without a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent, 
with the wi‘tten consent of the owner or lessee. No application for Antlerless Deer Licenses shall 
be approved, or licenses issued, to a nonresident in advance of 30 days prior to the opening date 
of the Antlerless Season. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-pusted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person 
may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or 
house or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either. Tags must be kept above ice 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disurbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 
days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present 
them to the Game Protector in the District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING-—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 a.m. on the first day of 
open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock noon on last day. Traps 
must be tagged with metal name tags. 

SNARES-—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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HELP PROTECT 
OUR WILDLIFE 


Know Your Game Protector 


NORTHWEST DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


1509 Pittsburgh Road, Franklin 
P. O. Box 31 Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 


Division Supervisor --.......- James A. Brown 
Land Management Assistant .. Ear] E. Smith 
Conservation Information Assistant, 

Robert R. Parlaman 


District Game Protectors 


Name County Phone 
BUTLER COUNTY 
ee Jay D. Swigart 
Sa 350 New Castle Rd., Butler ___... 2-6883 
CLARION COUNTY 
Leo J. Badger 
i P. O. Box 229, Knox __.__.. PYramid 7-1835 


Jack M. Lavery 
P. O. Box 526, Clarion __. CApitol 6-9476 


CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Paul R. Miller 
2. ie 2-2533 
George W. Keppler 
P. O. Box 47, Meadville _.......... 3-2461 
William E. Lee 
56 N. Dillon Drive, Titusville __... 3-1361 


ERIE COUNTY 
Ralph E. Flaugh 
R. D. 1, Albion 2251 
Roger J. Wolz 
Morehouse Rd., R. D. 5, Erie, 


UNion 6-0407 
Elmer D. Simpson 
63 South St., Union City 647 


FOREST COUNTY 
Cecil E. Toombs 
P. O. Box 357, Tionesta, PLymouth 5-3305 
David C. Kirkland 
Marienville WaAverly 7-6758 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
George W. Miller 
P. O. Box 85, Sigel PLeasant 2-4061 
Robert F. Ellenberger 
508 Woodland Ave., Punxsutawney, 
938-5063 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY 
oe A. Hooper, Jr. 
. D. 4, New Castle ____. OLiver 4-3436 


MERCER COUNTY 
Arden D. Fichtner 
75 Harrison St., Greenville, 
JUniper 8-7641 


VENANGO COUNTY 
Clyde W. Decker 
27 Gilfillan St., Franklin, [Dlewood 2-4833 
John R. Miller, Jr. 
112 Wyllis St., oo ay 7-8372 


WARREN COUNTY 
Donald C. Parr 
R. D. 1, Box 188, Tidioute, 
IVanhoe 4-3311 
David R. Titus 


P. O. Box 641, Warren _ RAndolph 3-5865 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


339 West Main Street, Ligonier 
Box “A” Phone: BEverly 8-9523 
BEverly 8-9524 
Division Supervisor -.__..... George L. Norris 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Manville B. Wells 
Land Management Assistant, 
Gilbert L. Bowman 
Conscrvation Information Assistant, 
Samuel K. Weigel 


District Game Protectors 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


George T. Szilvasi 
P. O. Box 65, McKees Rocks, 
FEderal 1-5238 
James W. Way 


28 Long Valley Drive, Coraopolis, 
FEderal 1-5112 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 


Dean M. Crooks 
P. O. Box 493, Kittanning, 


Liberty 5-5371 
Richard F. Leonard 
P. O. Box 291, Rural Valley, 
SUnset 3-4821 


BEAVER COUNTY 


Harry E. Merz 
Terrace Ave., R.-D. 1, Beaver, 
SPruce 5-8427 


CAMBRIA COUNTY 


Granville A. Miller 
908 Chestnut Ave., Barnesboro, 
William 8-8815 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


Louis D. Mostoller 
342 Teaberry Lane, Johnstown -_. 


FAYETTE COUNTY 
Alex J. Ziros 
319 Georgia Ave., Connellsville, 


MArket 8-3194 
Michael Sarachman 
114 Brown St., Uniontown, 
GEneva 8-0113 


GREENE COUNTY 
Leslie V. Haines 
Morningstar Plan, R. D. 3, 
Waynesburg 
Theodore Vesloski 
P. O. Box 172, Carmichaels, 
Rices Landing 4505 


INDIANA COUNTY 
John A. Badger 


1280 Maple St., Indiana _ HOpkins 3-0301 
Anthony J. Zaycosky 


Box 622, Indiana _____. HOpkins 5-8989 


SOMERSET COUNTY 
James Burns, Jr. 


324-224 





1800 





757 Lohr St., Central City __. 2-6837 
Edward W. Cox 

R. D. 5, Somerset 6701 
Robert H. Muir 


P. O. Box 97, Meyersdale, 
MErcury 4-4521 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Raymond E. Doerzbacher 
Box 252, Hickory ELgin 6-2250 
William E. Cowden 
P. O. Box 408, Washington, 
Flreside 5-3780 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 
— L. Young 
. D. 2, Box 265, Apollo, 
New Kensington—EDison 7-4011 
Joseph M. Maholtz 
R. D. 1, Mount Pleasant, 


KImball 7-2010 
George T. Church 
Box 202, Ligonier ________. BEverly 8-2400 


NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


R. D. 1, Lock Haven 
P. O. Box 216, Avis 
Phone: Avis 753-3404 


Division Supervisor ___... LeRoy Gleason 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Raymond H. Morningstar 
Land Management Assistant, 
James A. Osman 
Conservation Information Assistant, 
Vern A. Van Order 
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District Game Protectors 
CAMERON COUNTY 


Norman L. Erickson 
R. D. 2, Prospect Park, Emporium, 2-2131 


CENTRE COUNTY 


Michael Grabany 
R. D. 1, Box 573, Philipsburg, 


Dickens 2-3860 
Charles M. Laird 
R. D. 3, Bellefonte, 
Pleasant Gap—FLanders 9-2334 
Joseph L. Wiker 
Pine Grove Mills, 
State College—ADams 8-1109 
Lester F. Harshbarger 
P. O. Box 332, Millheim, Dickens 9-5334 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY 


Claude B. Kelsey 
P. O. Box 33, Troutville, 
Luthersburg 583-2808 
Guy W. Waldman 


P. O. Box 491, Clearfield .. POplar 5-7180 
Michael Grabany 
R. D. 1, Box 573, Philipsburg, 
Dickens 2-3860 


CLINTON COUNTY 
Charles F. Keiper 


1612 Erie Ave., Renovo _................ 765 
John B. Hancock 
P. O. Box 275, Mill Hall _. 726-4591 
ELK COUNTY 


Leo E. Milford ' 
P. O. Box 81, Portland Mills, 
Ridgway—PRospect 2-4859 
Fred H. Servey 


Box 103, St. Marys _.... TErminal 4-2948 


LYCOMING COUNTY 


Michael Evancho 
117 Oak St., Jersey Shore, 
EXpress 398-2242 
Paul A. Ranck 
1207 Baldwin St., Williamsport, 322-7604 
Levi R. Whippo 
Proctor Star Route, Williamsport, 
LOyalsock 435-3962 
Robert L. Sinsabaugh 
73 N. Second St., Hughesville, 
JUno 4-2155 


McKEAN COUNTY 
Robert H. Myers 


Oberg Ave., Mt. Jewett 5381 
John Putnam 
SS eae Smethport 660-R-11 


Cecil D. Hancock 
112 Francis Ave., Port Allegany _ 2-2410 


POTTER COUNTY 


H. Richard Curfman 
206 Cartee St., Coudersport 890 
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Max N. Ostrum 


RB. DD, & Galetee sh. 6259-R-2 
William D. Neely 
Box 724, Austin _........... Mitchell 7-8808 


TIOGA COUNTY 
William D. Denton 
P: ©..Bexc 12, Eikdand —............ 2605 
Duane J. Moore 
25 West Wellsboro St., Mansfield _.. 599 
Keith C. Hinman 
17 Bacon St., Wellsboro _.......... 724-5142 


UNION COUNTY 
John S. Shuler 
P. O. Box 542, Lewisburg, JAckson 3-5451 


SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION 
Division Headquarters 


327 Penn Street, Huntingdon 
Phone: MlItchell 3-1831 


Division Supervisor __._... William A. Hodge 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Lester E. Sheaffer 
Land Management Assistant, 
George H. Burdick 
Conservation Information Assistant, 


Joseph S. Chick 


District Game Protectors 


ADAMS COUNTY 
John R. Spahr 
R. D. 2, Gardners, 
Mt. Holly Springs—HUnter 6-5232 
Paul H. Glenny 
P. O. Box 203, Gettysburg, 
EDgewood 4-3222 


BEDFORD COUNTY 
William H. Shaffer 
526 South Richard St., Bedford, 623-8326 
John J. Troutman 
RD. 1, Breet ....................... 652-2221 


BLAIR COUNTY 


Russell W. Meyer 
Box 545, Frankstown Rd., 


R. D. 2, Altoona _.......... Windsor 4-1972 
Jack DeLong 
P. O. Box 92, Roaring Spring _.... 739 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


George D. Bretz 
334 Walnut St., Shippensburg, 


KEllogg 2-6215 
Eugene F. Utech 
5 ee | ne CHapel 9-2407 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


Edward T. Clark 
1148 Scotland Ave., Chambersburg, 


COlony 3-8328 
Edward W. Campbell 
Fort Loudon, St. Thomas—EMpire 9-3421 
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FULTON COUNTY 
Carl E. Jarrett 


McConnellsburg _.......... HUdson 5-6881 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY 
Ross G. Metz 


Petersburg _.. Alexandria—NOrth 9-4626 
Richard D. Furry 


R. D. 3, Huntingdon __.. MItchell 3-2166 
Lloyd B. Welch 
P. O. Box 46, Three Springs, 
HIckory 8-3579 


JUNIATA COUNTY 


Robert P. Shaffer 
North 4th St., Mifflintown 


MIFFLIN COUNTY 
George B. Smith 
R. D. 1, Reedsville .. NOrthfield 7-2418 


PERRY COUNTY 
James D. Moyle 
RE 
Jacob I. Sitlinger 
362 North 4th St., Newport —..... 


SNYDER COUNTY 


Ivan L. Dodd 
R. D. 1, Middleburg _ 


. 419 


_.......... JEfferson 6-3202 
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NORTHEAST DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


R. D. 4, Dallas 
P. O. Box 218 Phone: ORchard 5-1122 


Division Supervisor __...... Roy W. Trexler 
Law Enforcement Assistant, 
Norbert J. Molski 
Land Management Assistant, 
Duane E. Lettie 
Conservation Information Assistant, 


John C. Behel 


District Game Protectors 


BRADFORD COUNTY 
Richard W. Donahoe 
P. O. Box 218, Troy 
Donald E. Watson 
Box 530, Wyalusing 


CARBON COUNTY 
Mervin L. Warfield 
218 Fourth St., Weatherly, 
HArrison 7-8392 


AXminster 7-3649 
746-4741 


A. Dean Rockwell 
201 Center St., Jim Thorpe, DAvis 5-2695 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 


Harold F. Harter 
680 East 2nd St., Bloomsburg, 
STerling 4-4133 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


Lewis H. Estep 
1237 West Front St., Berwick 
PLateau 2-7811 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY 
John L. Altmiller 
720 Winola Road, Clarks Summit, 
JUniper 6-6071 . 
Stephen A. Kish 
1400 Grove St., Avoca, 
Moosic—GLenwood 7-2753 


LUZERNE COUNTY 
Edward R. Gdosky 
Oak Drive, R. D. 4, Dallas, 
Harveys Lake—NEptune 9-9981 
Howard W. Bower 
169 Academy St., Wilkes-Barre, 
VAlley 5-3865 
Robert W. Nolf 


131 N. Broad St., West Hazleton, 
GLadstone 5-4023 


MONROE COUNTY 
John Spencer 
Star Route, Mount Pocono, 
TErminal 9-9284 
John H. Doebling 
108 Ridgeway St., East Stroudsburg, 
HAmilton 1-0632 


MONTOUR COUNTY 


George A. Dieffenderfer 
R. D. 2, Danville, 
Washingtonville—GEneral 7-2076 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Clyde E. Laubach 
P. O. Box 172, Elysburg 672-2402 


PIKE COUNTY 
Albert J. Kriefski 
Lords Valley, Hawley 226-4123 
Daniel S. McPeek, Jr. 
302 Delaware Dr., Matamoras 


SULLIVAN COUNTY 
Robert K. Benscoter 
R. D. 1, Forksville _.... EStella 924-3431 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY 


Donald G. Day 
R. D. 4, Susquehanna, 
Hallstead—TRinity 9-2722 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Fredrick G. Weigelt 
R. D. 1, Honesdale, 
Pleasant Mount 448-3891 
Thomas W. Meehan 
R..D. 1, Honesdale® _............. 253-0715 


WYOMING COUNTY 
Philip S. Sloan 
R. D. 2, Tunkhannock _... TErrace 6-7391 
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SOUTHEAST DIVISION 


Division Headquarters 


R. D. 2, Reading 
Box 418A Phone: WA 6-6071 


Division Supervisor ____...... T. A. Reynolds 
Law Enforcement Assistant, Richard W. Orr 
Land Management Assistant, Ralph L. Shank 
Conservation Information Assistant, 

Earl E. Geesaman 


District Game Protectors 


BERKS COUNTY 


Michael J. Koromaus 
General Delivery, Hamburg, 
JOrdon 2-2064 
Joseph A. Leiendecker 
711 N. 11th St., Reading, 
FRanklin 2-1385 


CHESTER COUNTY 


Edward J. Fasching 
138 E. Lancaster Ave., Downingtown, 
ANdrews 9-1410 
Peter J. Filkosky 
S. Limestone Rd., Parkesburg, 
ULster 7-3718 


DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Richard W. Ruths 
762 Church St., Millersburg, 


OWen 2-3329 
William C. Shaffer 
7831 Avondale Terrace, Harrisburg, 
KIngswood 5-2013 


DELAWARE COUNTY 
Richard C. Feaster 
214 Valley Green Dr., 
Village Green Farms, Chester, 
HUbbard 5-6965 



























LANCASTER COUNTY 


Wallace E. Woodring 
40 Lime St., Ephrata _.. REpublic 3-2402 
John P. Ejicholtz 
25 Miller St., Strasburg, 
OVerland 7-4231 


LEBANON COUNTY 


Perry A. Hilbert 
302 Quittapahilla Dr., Cleona, 
CRestview 3-6633 


LEHIGH COUNTY 


Edward F. Bond 
231 N. 41st St., Allentown, 
HEmlock 2-0867 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


William E. Shaver 
8 Moyer Rd., Harleysville, 


CLifford 6-8456 
Edward F. Sherlinski 
Box 74, North Wales ...... OXbow 9-9767 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Richard W. Anderson 
P. O. Box 426, Easton, BLackburn 2-1611 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 


Edward F. Sherlinski 
Box 74, North Wales OXbow 9-9767 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 


Lowell E. Bittner 
26 S. Pine St., Tremont _.. MYrtle 5-2272 


YORK COUNTY 
William A. Griffie 


Box 416, (over: 2.22. . 292-2231 
G. John Martin 
ee 2-3701 





CHANGE IN GROUNDHOG HUNTING HOURS 


Woodchuck hunters are reminded that the hours for hunting the whistle pig 
now are 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. The period during which 
chucks could be hunted 6 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., E.S.T., ended September 30 and 


will not be resumed until July 1, 1962. 


Book Note... 


GUN DIGEST 


Gun enthusiasts will be glad to hear that the 1962—16th annual edition of 
GUN DIGEST is now available. This 384-page edition by John T. Amber 
costs $3.95. The 45 feature articles carry up-to-date prices, pictures and speci- 
fications on virtually every gun available in the United States. Those interested 
can obtain this book from Gun Digest Association, 4540 West Madison Street, 


Chicago 24, Illinois. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission Directory 





Mi gel nC Cl 0) (10 0) | SE nc cence eae ae eRe ene me mE aes Are Executive Director 
GLENN L. BOWERS ___..... Deputy Executive Director 
PAUL J. SAUER ........... . Comptroller 





Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER ..... LEAy ot eevee ao eae eee eee Chief 





Division of Research 
HARVEY A. ROBERTS eRe As ee Chief 





Division of Land Management 
C. C. FREEBURN ._. CARN O IRENE Chief 





Division of Law Enforcement 
THOS. F. BELL -_.... PN 5 A OR ea Pee RAS oS Sri le Chief 





Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM .. Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT sie dat a aaa i i sc cians dosishsacbo Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—Temple A. Reynolds, Supervisor, R. D. 2, Reading. 
Phone: WA 6-6071 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—Roy W. Trexler, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe; Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION-LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, P. O. Box 216, Avis. 
Phone: Avis 753-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—William A. Hodge, Acting Supervisor, 327 Penn St., 
Huntingdom. Phone Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—James A. Brown. Supervisor, 1509 Pittsburgh Rd., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9523 or 8-9524 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmoreland. 





GAME FARMS 
a. a FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 


287-2351 


WESTERN GAME FARM-Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
Phone: 3707 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM--Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT-—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION—Donald E. Miller, Superintendent, R. D. 
,» Brockway. Phone: 6188 

















a little doe goes a 
LONG WAY 


in spreading cheer throughout the year 


GIVE Pennsylvania GAME NEWS and bring the tang and thrills of the 


woods, wildlife and hunting to your companions and friends . . . 


12 big issues of GAME NEWS all “loaded for bear” with interesting and informative 
stories, articles, reports, facts and figures for everyone who enjoys the outdoors. 
Here is a ‘big Bargain’ for gift giving any way you look at it ... 12 issues for 
only 1 dollar . . . 3 years for just 2.50 and an attractive card, signed with your 
name, announcing your gift will be sent to everyone on your list. 


Send names and addresses along witha cheek GAME NEWS 
or money order to... Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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